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Bullwhacking is an occupation about which most 
By WILLIS L. UHL, Associate Professor } . persons know little in these days, but one that 
ot Education, University of Wisconsin } demanded courage out in Wyoming territory fifty 

. years ago. The bullwhacker drove ox teams to 


For all ‘teachers and prospective outlying army posts and Indian reservations far 
teachers of reading and literature. our frontier west of tne Missouri: 


It presents in organized form an inter- Mr. Hooker was one of these bullwhackers, and his 
book is a true account of his adventures while 
pretation of all recent investigations and driving frontier freighters. He tells one of the 
reports on the content of courses in read- choice stories of America’s making and in a way 
ing. . that makes the old West, with the Indian, the cow- 
boy, and the outlaw, live again. 
It aims to facilitate the selection and a eae 
f h Pioneer adventures are here recounted in an en- 
organization of materia or sucn courses. tertaining way, and they are convincing because 


the author is one of the few surviving men who 


Although primarily concerned with the whacked bulls and he knows of what he is writ- 
content of reading courses, the book also ing. Used as an historical reader, this book will 
contains chapters upon laboratory investi- make vivid to pupils of the upper grades an adven- 

i s i f his 
gations, classroom teaching, testing, and 
diagnostic and remedial work. The last Cloth. «cvit167 pages. Illustrated. Price $1.00. 
section contains standards for evaluating 
materials for reading courses. qu 
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THE PASSING OF L. CLARK SEELYE 


The venerable president-emeritus of Smith 
College, Dr. L. Clark Seelye, died while asleep, 
October 12, at his home in Northampton, Mass. 
His passing, at the age of eighty-seven, was 
like the gentle life he led. Seldom has a man 
achieved distinction with so little noticeable 
manifestation of force, and with such constant 
tegard for the welfare of others. 

He was graduated from Union College in 
1857; studied at Andover Theological Seminary 
1858-9, and at the universities of Berlin and 
Heidelberg 1860-2. From 1857 to 1862 he 
traveled extensively in Europe, Egypt, and 
Palestine. In 1863 he became pastor of the 
North Congregational Church in Springfield, 
Mass,, and two years later accepted a profes- 
sorship of rhetoric and English literature at 
Amherst. 

In June, 1873, he took up the duties of the 
first president of Smith College, but was not 
inaugurated until July, 1875. The following 
autumn the college was opened with fourteen 
students. When Dr. Seelye retired in 1910, it 
had an enrollment of 1,635 young women, with 
a faculty of 105, assisted by fifteen librarians 
and office helpers. 

Dr. Seelye will always hold a place of high 

or among America’s most distinguished 


Presidents. 


- tional children. 


studied 


CHICAGO UNIVERSITY VISION 
President Ernest Dé Witt Burton of 
Chicago University has returned from an ex- | 
tensive trip abroad with the greatest univer- 
sity vision that anyone has had in the West, 
at least. He says the opportunity of the 
American university was never greater than at 
present. There is the distinct opportunity for 
it to increase the scope of the study of eco- 
nomic problems and to place such studies on 
a basis of international vision. This would 
obviously be of immense service to the world. 
A group of colleges, eight or ten in number, 
brought together in a single unit, in short, an 
American Oxford—has been the dream of the 
university president. Each college, with its 
own quadrangle, would be an integral part of 
the great university, giving the student and 
the professor closer contact with each other. 
Such colleges would develop a more distinc- 
tively college type of life than has hitherto 
been possible in the New World. 


All honor to President Campbell of the 
University of California for prompt action 
when the president of one of the Fraternities 


was killed under conditions not creditable edu- 
cationally. 


EARLY NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Edwin D. Mead, well known to many of our 
readers, gave a graphic account of the history 
of Chesterfield, New Hampshire, chartered by 
George the Second, King of England, February 
11, 1752—172 years ago. The charter granted 
500 acres for the “Society for the propagation 
of the Gospel in Foreign Parts,” also a tract 
for the first settled minister of the gospel 
in the town and a tract for the ministry of the 
Church of England. The first settler came in 
1761, the first meeting house was in 1771. The 
first minister was a graduate of Harvard Col- 
lege. He was the pastor there for fifty years. 
Chesterfield Academy was incorporated in 1790 
and became second only to Phillips Academy 
of Exeter of New Hampshire Academies. It 


was prominent as feeder of nearby Dartmouth 
College. 


OSHKOSH’S LATEST 


President H. A. Brown of Teachers College, 
Oshkosh, has been doing several new depar- 
tures in teacher preparation. The latest is 
professional training of teachers of excep- 
First course is for teachers of 
abnormal children. William Dealey of Provi- 
dence, Rhode Island, is in charge of this work. 
He graduated from Brown University in 1913, 
from Clark University, Worcester, in 1916. He 
under Flechzig, Wundt and 


Meuman in Germany. 
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TEACHERS IN SERVICE 


One of the most important problems in 
American education is that of the education 
of teachers in service. 

If it is wisely done a teacher in service 
learns more per hour than does the student 
in any institution before teaching. What a 
teacher learns while in service is assimilated 
at once, becomes a part of one’s being, as it 
cannot when it is merely studying in anticipa- 
tion of use by and by. 

Studying by teachers in service needs to be 
supersensible. Primarily it should be for 
efficiency in the line of work being done when 
they study. 

Studying while teaching for promotion to 
some other line of teaching is not in the strict 
sense studying in service. It is more like 
studying to teach in an institution. It is en- 
tirely legitimate, but it has not the same value 
as studying to teach better what one is teach- 
ing. 

The whole problem of studying while teach- 
ing in service is so recent that it is far from 
being solved. The danger is that one will 
study specialties, will narrow the teacher’s 
vision instead of broadening it. 

State Superintendent Fred L. Shaw of South 
Dakota, one of the keenest pedagogical 
thinkers we know, tells the story of the nar- 
rowness of the specialist in contrast with the 
breadth of the real practitioner. 

When Mr. Shaw was a county superin- 
tendent a young man came to him asking leave 
of absence to go to Minneapolis for an opera- 
tion on the muscle below the eye. He had 
been to an eye specialist in the South Dakota 
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city, who examined the swollen and irritated 
muscle, and told the young man that the 
muscle was in a serious condition, needed to 
be operated on by a noted specialist in Minne- 
apolis. Mr. Shaw had the bandage removed, 
smiled, and advised him to go to a real, all- 
round practitioner, who said at once that it 
was mere ivy poison. 

The teachers in service need first of all to 
study the latest general knowledge of educa- 
tion. They need to be better equinped for 
“general education practice.” 

Superintendent McGinnis of Revere, Massa- 
chusetts, sends us by far the best report of the 
studying of 187 teachers in his corps in the 
year 1923-4. 

Senior High School: Twenty teachers, ten 
took work in Boston University, one in Har- 
vard, two in Simmons College, one in Berlitz 
School of Education, five in University Exten- 
sion courses, one in Northeastern University; 
100 per cent. 

Junior High School: Two in Harvard; one, 
Simmons College; three, Boston University; 
six, University Extension; one, Hyannis Nor- 
mal School; 100 per cent. 

Elementary Schools: Two, Columbia Uni- 
versity; five, Harvard University; thirteen, 
Boston University; 110 University Extension, 
Boston College, Boston Normal, Normal Art 
School, Clark University, Hyannis Normal 
School, North Adams Normal School, Penn- 
sylvania State’ College. Special schools for 
music and penmanship made up the 100 per 
cent. 


BOOK WEEK 


November 9-15 is designated as Book Week 
by the National Association of Book Pub- 
lishers, 334 Fifth avenue, New York, John 
McCrea, E. P. Dutton Company, president; 
Marion Humble, executive secretary. ; 

We confess that the multiplication § of 
“weeks” is a bit disquieting so far as the 
schools are concerned, but one might as well 
object to the multiplicaticn of automobiles and 
foods as to Book Week, Picture Week and fifty- 
seven other varieties that overcrowd the fifty- 
twe weeks of the year, and instead of being 
nervous over them we have decided to shout 
for @very “good week.” 

There was a hope that the American Edu- 
cation Week could be used for books, pictures 
and everything else, but that was a fruitless 
hope. Bookmen and picture men have a feel- 


ing that they are as big as American Educa-. 


tion and are entitled to as much time and 
attention as all other education. 

We confess to some prejudice against having 
Book Week placed on November 9-15 just be- 
fore American Education Week, November 


17-23, and we are quite sure that the pub- 
lishers would have had much more respect 
for their plan had they put it the same week 
or even the week after. 

If the publishers really mean to get ahead 
of American Education Week they might just 
as well try to challenge a locomotive on a 
railroad crossing with a Buick. American 
Education Week is here to stay. It has the 
schools, the churches, the Parent-Teachers 
Associations, the Women’s Clubs, Chambers 
of Commerce, Rotary Clubs, and every- 
body else behind it, and the place to boost 
the sale of books is where those who read 
books have their heart. 

American Education Week is a United States 
government project, a National Education As- 
sociation project. It is the American people's 
project as nothing else is. A Book Week 18 
all right, but it is educationally incidental. Its 
succeess depends wholly upon American educa- 
tion, which does more for the publishers 4 
hundred times over than all publishers could 
do without American education. 
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The number of professional students regis- 
tered in the state normal schools of New York 
at the opening of the present school year was 
4196, the largest in their history. When it is 
noted that the state normal schools are now 
operating on the three-year course this large 
registration is all the more significant. 

The number registered in the state normal 
schools in September, 1923, was 3,120. The 
present registration of 4,196 is an increase of 
1076 over the registration at the opening 
of the normal schools a year ago, or an increase 
of over 34 per cent. Furthermore, it should 
be noted that this registration is not entirely 
due to the fact that this year for the first the 
third-vear students are actually in attendance. 
The number of students entering the first year 
classes ineSeptember, 1924, was 1,823, a number 
which almost equals the total registration of 
all students in state normal schools of New 
York in 1919. 

The largest registration in any state normal 
school at the present time is Buffalo, with a 
registration at the opening of the present year 
of 1,019 students. Over 300 of these students 
are entering upon the first year’s work of the 
general professional course. It is of interest 
to note that the number of applicants for 
registration at the state normal school at 
Buffalo was so far beyond the physical capacity 
of the school plant that the school authorities 
found it necessary to limit the registration. 
Admissions, therefore, were based upon schol- 
astic standing. As a result of these 400 or 
more applications it was necessary to refuse 
admission to approximately one student in 
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four. Principal Rockwell’s comment on _ this 
situation is of unusual interest :— 

“A waiting list has been established and 
as vacancies occur at the end of the first 
semester, additional students will be taken 
from this waiting list. We have accepted an 
entering class of nearly three hundred, but 
have turned away approximately one hundred. 
In other words, we have rejected approximately 
the lowest quartile of all students that 
came to us, which will give us the 
selected group which we have long hoped to 
have as candidates for the teaching profession.” 

The registration at the other state normal 
schools is indicative of the rapidly growing 
interest in the profession and in proper profes- 
sional equipment for the teaching service. At 
Cortland, the opening registration is 460; at 
Potsdam, 403; at New Paltz, 401; Oswego, 391; 
Oneonta, 389; Geneseo, 381; Fredonia, 315; 
Plattsburg, 295; and Brockport, 142. The 
largest entering classes are at Buffalo, Cort- 
land, and Oneonta, the numbers being 303, 245, 
and 190 respectively. 

This unusual registration at the state normal 
schools with the large total registration and 
with the unusual numbers in the entering classes 
indicates the wisdom of the action that was 
taken in strengthening the work of the state 
normal schools both through the enrichment of 
the professional courses offered and in the 
lengthening of the general professional courses 
from two to three years. It is indicative of 
the fact that the stronger these schools are 
made the more attractive they will prove to 
the profession. This is the history of normal 
schools in every state in the Union. 


It is a most encouraging sign that the local 
press of the country stands firmly for the 
schools. Tax dodging Associations have rarely 
found any sympathy with editors of the coun- 
try press. We are using as a demonstration 
of this heroic loyalty a recent editorial in the 
Dakota County Globe, South St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, on “Support the Schools.” 

“In all this welter of opinion and comment 
On economy in government it is well that we 
tetain a healthy sense of values. That the tax 
burden is a heavy one in these critical and 
stressful days, goes without saying. But so 
long as we continue to pay golden tribute to 
automobile manufacturers, to filling stations, 
to moving picture places, to ice cream parlors, 
to cigar stands, and to a host of other dealers 
in luxuries, there is but little sanity or good 
citizenship in any movement that looks toward 


“SUPPORT THE SCHOOLS” 


a curtailment of school revenues. So long as 
this government purposes to be a government 
of the people, for the people, and by the 
people, just so long must this government 
have and loyally support, at no matter how 
great a sacrifice, its public school system. So 
there should be no thought of reduction in 
teachers’ salaries, or other retrenchment which 
would impair the efficiency of our schools. 
Perhaps we should declare a holiday in the 
voting of bonds for public buildings, for road- 
building, and for other forms of internal jm- 
provements, but whatever course. we may be 
forced to make along these lines should not be 
permitted to interfere with the essential and 
indispensable work of the public school system 
of any community, which, when all is said 


and done, is that community’s best invest- 
ment.” 
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HEREDITY —(il.) 


JUKES—EDWARDS 
THE INHERITANCE AND TRAINING OF MR. EDWARDS 


No man can have the intellectual power, 
nobility of character, and personal grandeur of 
Jonathan Edwards and transmit it to his 
children’s children for a century and a_ half 
who has not himself had a great inheritance. 
The whole teaching of the culture of animals 
and plants leaves no room to question the 
persistency of character, and this is so grandly 
exemplified in the descendants of Mr. Edwards 
that it is interesting to see what inheritances 
were focused in him. 

It is not surprising to find that the ancestors 
of Mr. Edwards were cradled in the intellectual 
literary activities of the days of Queen Eliza- 
beth. The family is of Welsh origin and can 
be traced as far as 1282, when Edward, the 
conqueror, appeared. His great-great-grand- 
father, Richard Edwards, who went from 
Wales te London about 1580, was a clergyman 
m the Elizabethan period. Those were days 
which provided tonic for the keenest spirits 
and brightest minds, professional men 
profited most from the influence of Spencer, 
Bacon, and Shakespeare. 

Among the first men to come to the new 
colonies in New England was William, a son 
of this clergyman, born about 1620, who came 
‘o Hartford, where his son Richard, born 1647, 
the grandfather of Jonathan, was an eminently 
prosperous merchant. Richard was an _ only 
son. The father of Jonathan, Timothy 
Edwards, was an only son in a family of 
seven. Aristocracy was at its height in the 
household of the merchants of Hartford in the 
middle of the seventeenth century. 

Harvard was America’s only college, and it 
was a great event for a young man to go 
from Hartford to Harvard, but this Timothy 
Edwards did, and he took all attainable honors, 
graduating in 1661, taking the degrees of A.B. 
and A.M. the same day, “an uncommon mark 
of respect paid extraordinary proficiency in 
learning.” This brilliant graduate of Harvard 
was soon settled over the church at East 
Windsor, Conn., where he remained sixty-five 
years as pastor. 

Whe can estimate the inheritance which 
comes to a child of such a pastor who had 
heen born in a merchant’s home? In the four 
generations which stood behind Jonathan 
Edwards were two merchants and two 
preachers, a grand combination for manly and 
intellectual power. 

In this pastor’s home Jonathan Edwards was 
born October 5, 1703. Those were days in 
which great men came into the world. There 
were born within fifteen years of Jonathan 
Edwards a wonderful array of thinkers along 
religicus and philosophic lines, men who have 
moulded the thought and lives of a multitude 


of persons. Among these intellectual giants 
born within fifteen years of Mr. Edwards wer 
John Wesley, George Whitefield, Swedenborg 
Voltaire, Rousseau, and Hume. 

In order to appreciate the full significance oj 
Mr. Edwards’ legacy to the world, it is well to 
study some conditions of his life. It woul 
not be easy to find a man whose surroundings 
and training in childhood were better than 
those of Jonathan Edwards. The parsonage 
on the banks of the Connecticut was a delight. 
ful home. His parents and his grandparents 
were ideal American Christian educated per. 
sons. He was prepared for college by his 
father and mother. He was a deyout littl 
Christian before he was twelve vears of age, 
When he was but ten years old he, with two 
other lads about his own age, made a booth oj 
branches in a retired spot in a_ neighboring 
wood, where the three went daily for a season 
of prayer. 

He began the study of Latin at six and at 
twelve had a good preparation for college in 
Latin, Greek, and Hebrew, all of which had 
come from home study. He not only knew 
books, but he knew nature and loved her, 
From early childhood to advanced years this 
remained true. He entered Yale college at 
twelve vears of age. In a letter which he 
wrote while a college freshman he speaks of 
himself as a child. Not many freshmen take 
that view of themselves, but a lad of twelve, 
away from home at college, could have been 
little more than a child. 

He was the fifth in a family of eleven chil 
dren, so that he had no lack of companionship 
from both older and younger sisters. The 
older sisters had contributed much to his prep- 
aration for college. They were a never-failing 
source of inspiration. At fourteen he read in 
a masterly way “Locke on the Human Under- 
standing.” It took a powerful hold on his 
mind and greatly affected his life. In a letter 
to his father he asked a special favor that he 
might have a copy of “The Art of Thinking,” 
not because it was necessary to his college 
work, but because he thought it would be 
profitable. 

While still in his teens he wrote a series of 
“Resolutions,” the like of which it would be 
difficult to duplicate in the case of any other 
youth, 
cating the way in which every fibre of his 
being was prepared for the great moral and 
intellectual legacy he left his children and 
his children’s children. Here are ten of his 
seventy resolutions :— 

Resolved, to do whatever I think to be my 
duty, and most for the good and advantage of 
mankind in general. 
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Resolved, so to do, whatever difficulties I 
meet with, how many soever, and how great 
soever. 

Resolved, to be continually endeavoring. to 
fnd out some new contrivance and invention 
to promote the forementioned things. 

Resolved, never to lose one moment of time, 
but to improve it in the most profitable way I 
possibly can. 

Resolved, to live with all my might while I 
do live. 

Resolved, to be endeavoring to find out fit 
objects of charity and liberality. 

Resolved, never to do anything out of revenge. 

Resolved, never to suffer the least motions oi 
anger towards irrational beings. 

Resolved, never to speak evil of anyone, so 
that it shall tend to his dishonor, more or less, 
upon no account except for some real good. 

Resolved, to maintain the strictest temper- 
ance in eating and drinking. 

Yale in the days of Mr. Edwards was not 


the Yale of the closing year of the nineteenth 
century. It has now 2,500 students and has 
had 19,000 graduates. It had a very humble 
beginning in March, 1702, the year before Mr. 
Edwards was born. It began with one lone 
student. The father of Jonathan Edwards had 
been greatly interested in the starting of the 
college. In 1701 Rev. Mr. Russell, of Bran- 
ford, a graduate of Harvard, as was the 
senior Edwards, invited to his home ten other 
Connecticut pastors of whom nine were gradu- 
ates of Harvard. Each brought from his 
library some of his most valuable books, and 
laying them upon Mr. Russell’s table, said: 
“I give these books for the founding of a 
college in this colony.” This produced a pro- 
found impression upon the clergymen of Con- 
necticut, notably upon the graduates of Har- 
vard. The first vear the college was nominally 
located at Saybrook, but as there was only one 
student he lived with the president at Killing- 
worth, now Clinton, nine miles away. 

When Jonathan Edwards, a lad of twelve, 
entered college, there had been, all told, only 
about fifty graduates. It was during the 
time that he was a student that the college 
took the name of Yale. The first year he was 
there the college was in three places at the 
same time because of dissensions among the 
students, and the very small class graduated 
mM two places because neither faction would 
§0 to the other place. In all these agitations 
Mr. Edwards took no part. He simply de- 
Yoted himself to his studies and followed the 
line of least resistance so far as taking sides 
ma senseless controversy was concerned. 
After graduation he remained at Yale two 
years for post-graduate work, mostly in 


The circumstances in which we learn are as vital to success as the facts we learn. 
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theology, and then accepted an invitation to 
preach for the leading Presbyterian church in 


New York City; but after eight months he 


returned to Yale as a tutor and remained two 
years. 

At this time he was very severe in discipline, 
bending every energy to securing the right 
conditions for the most and best work. This is- 
what he wrote in his diary when he _ was- 
twenty-one :— 

“By a sparingness in diet, and eating, as 
much as may be, what is light and easy of 
digesticn, I shall doubtless be able to think 
more clearly, and shall gain time :— 

“1. By lengthening out my life. 

“2. Shall need less time for digestion aiter 
meals. 

“3. Shall be able to study more closely, with- 
out injury to my health. 

“4, Shall need less time for sleep. 

“5. Shall more seldom be troubled with the 
headache.” 


—Adelia Adams Samuels. 


Mr. Edwards was twenty-three years of age 
when he was ordained at Northampton as 
associate pastor with his grandfather Stod- 
dard, then in his eight-fourth year, and the 
fifty-fourth year of his pastorate. Soon after 
this Mr. Stoddard died and Mr. Edwards be- 
came pastor in full charge and remained for 
twenty-five years. He was a great student 
and thinker. He rose at four o’clock and 
spent thirteen hours a day in his study. It is 
worth while to follow the personal intellectual 
habits of the man whose descendants we are 
to study. When he was ready for the con- 
sideration of a great subject he would set 
apart a week for it and mounting his horse 
early Monday morning would start off for 
the hills and forests. When he had thought 
himself up to a satisfactory intensity he would 
alight, fasten his horse, go off into the woods 
and think himself through that particular 
stage of the argument, then he would pin a 
bit of paper on some particular place on his 
coat as a reminder of the conclusion he had 
reached. He would then ride on some miles 
further and repeat the experience. Not in- 
frequently he would be gone the entire week 
on a thinking expedition, returning with the 
front of his coat covered with the scalps of 
intellectual victories. Without stopping for 
any domestic salutations he would go at once 
to his study and taking off these bits of paper 
in the same order in which he had put them 
on would carefully write out his argument. 
In nothing did Jonathan Edwards stand out 
so clearly as boy, youth and man as in his 
sacrifice of every other feature of his life for 
the attainment of power as a thinker. 
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Mr. Edwards has gone into history as a 
theologian of the most stalwart character. It 


is undeniable that he preached the most terrific 
doctrine ever uttered by an American leader, 


but this was only the logical result of the in- 
tellectual projection of his effort to make 
sacrifices in order to benefit humanity. <As a 
child he sacrificed everything for health and 
virtue that he might have influence, and as a 
man he knew no other plan or purpose in 
life. His masterpiece is upon the “ will” which 
he developed to the full in himself. 

The greatest religious awakening that the 
Western world has ever known was started 
in his church at Northampton, not over ecclesi- 
astical differences or theological discussion, 
but over a question of morality among the 
young people of the town. It had to do with 
the impropriety of the young ladies entertain- 
ing their gentleman friends on Sunday even- 
ings and especially of their allowing them to 
remain to such unreasonable hours. And the 
issue which ultimately drove him from _ his 
pastorate after twenty-five years of service, by 
an almost unanimous vote, was not one of 
ecclesiasticism or theology, but of morals 
among the young people. He insisted upon 
vigorous action in relation to the loose and as 
he thought immoral reading of the youth of the 


THE CHILDREN’S 


The eleven children of Jonathan Edwards 
had an unenviable start in life so far as their 
environment was concerned. The oldest was 
still in her teens when serious trouble arose 
in the parish at Northampton. Mr. Edwards 
was pastor at Northampton for twenty-five 
years, and a more fruitful pastorate or a more 
glorious ministerial career for a quarter of a 
century no man could ask. He made that 
church on the frontier the largest Protestant 
church in the world, and it was the most in- 
fluential as well as the best known. There 
began the greatest religious awakening of 
modern times. In his church, resulting from 
his preaching, began a revival which stirred 
into activity every church in Massachusetts, 
every church in the colonies, and most of the 
Protestant churches of Great Britain and 
Europe. 

After this long and eminently successful pas- 
torate Mr. Edwards preached a sermon about 
the reading and conversation of young people 
upon subjects of questionable propriety, which 
led to such local excitement that upon the 
recommendation of an ecclesiastical council he 
was dismissed by a vote of 200 to 20, and the 
town voted that he be not permitted on any 
occasion to preach or lecture in the church. 
Mr. Edwards was wholly unprepared finan- 
cially for this unusual ecclesiastical and civic 
action. He had no other means of earning a 
living, so that, until donations began to come 
in from far and near, Mrs. Edwards, at the 
age of forty, the mother of eleven children 
with the youngest less than a year old, was 
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town. As this involved some prominent fanj- 
lies he had to retire from the pastorate. 

The views of Mr. Edwards on pastoral work 
reveal the singleness of purpose of the ma 
as a student and thinker. He never made pas. 
toral calls. He had no criticism to make 9 
those pastors who had talent for entertaining 
people by occasional calls, but as he had qo 
gifts in that direction he regarded it advisable 
to use his time in cultivating such talents a; 
he had. Whoever wished to talk with hin 
about personal, moral or religious condition 
found in him a profitable counsellor. In his 
preaching, which was equal to anything 
America has ever known, he made no attemp 
to win his hearers by tricks of oratory or by 
emotional appeals, though he had a most fas. 
cinating personality. He was six feet in 
height, slender in form, with a_ high, broad 
forehead, eyes piercing and luminous, and a 
serene countenance. In the pulpit he was 
graceful, easy, natural and earnest, though he 
had little action. He rested his left elbow on 
the pulpit and held his manuscript in his lef 
hand while with his right he turned the leaves, 
In him were combined the intellectual and 
moral vigor which are calculated to make the 
progenitor of a great family. 


START IN LIFE 


obliged to take in work for the support of the 
family. After a little time Mr. Edwards 
secured a small mission charge in an Indian 
village where there were twelve white and 
150 Indian families. Here he remained eight 
years in qniet until, a few weeks before his 
death, he was called to the presidency and 
pastorate of Princeton, then a young anda 
small college. 

The last four years of their life at North 
ampton were indescribably trying to the chil 
dren. Human nature was the same then a 
now, and everyone knows how heavily the 
public dislike of a prominent man bears upon 
his children. The conventionalities which keep 
adults within bound in speech and action are 
unknown to children, and what the parents 
say behind a clergyman’s back, children say 
to his children’s face. This period of child 
hood social horror ended only by removal to 
a missionary parsonage among the Stock 
bridge Indians, where they lived for eight 
vears. Their playmates were Indian children 
and youth. Half the children of the family 
talked the Indian language as well and almost 
as much as they did the English language. 

In the years of aspiration these children 
were away from all society life and educe 
tional institutions, in the home of a poor mls 
sionary family among Indians when Indian 
wars were a reality. When Mr. Edwarts 
accepted gratefully this mission church his 
oldest child, a daughter, was twenty-two, hi 
youngest son was less than a year old. 
of the boys and three of the girls were unde 
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twelve years of age when they went to the 
Indian village, and all but one were under 
twenty. When their missionary home was 
under 
twenty, so that the children’s inheritance was 
not of wealth, of literary or scholastic en- 
vironment, or of cultured or advantageous 
society. Everything tends to show how com- 
pletely Mr. Edwards’ sons and daughters were 
left to develop and improve their inheritance 
of intellectual, moral, and religious aspiration. 

In these years Mr. Edwards was writing the 
works which will make him famous for cen- 
turies. One of the daughters married Rev. 
Aaron Burr, the president of Princeton, then a 
very small institution. Upon the death of this 
son-in-law, Mr. Edwards was chosen to suc- 
ceed him, but while at Princeton, before he 
had fairly entered upon his duties at the 
college, he died of smallpox. His widowed 
daughter, who cared for him, died a few days 
later leaving two children, and his widow, who 
came for the grandchildren, soon followed the 
husband and daughter to the better land. 

Mr. Edwards died at fifty-six, and his widow 
a. few weeks later. Both died away from 
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financial legacy, he did impart to his children 
an intellectual capacity and vigor, moral char- 
acter, and devotion to training which have pro- 
jected themselves through eight generations 
without losing the strength and force of their 
great ancestor. Of the three sons and eight 
daughters of Jonathan Edwards there was not 
one, nor a husband or wife of one, whose 
character and ability, whose” purpose and 
achievement were not a credit to this godly 
man. Of the seventy-five grandchildren, with 
their husbands and wives, there was but one 
for whom an apology may be offered, and 
nearly every one was exceptionally strong in 
scholarship and moral force. 

We have paused long enough on the thresh- 
old of the descendants of Jonathan Edwards. 
We have seen the estimate in which he was 
held by his contemporaries at home and 
abroad, and by close students of the history of 
his times. We have seen what he inherited 
and by what training and in what environment 
he was developed. We have also seen the 
terrible strain to which his children were sub- 
jected in childhood from lack of school privi- 
leges and pleasing social conditions. It re- 


sacrificing perception of the needs of little 


home, for the family was still among the 
Stockbridge Indians. The oldest son was but 
twenty, and there were five children younger 
than he. The youngest son was eight and the 
other only thirteen. To make the picture 
more clear it must be understood that to these 
six orphans, under twenty-one, there came at 
the time of their father’s and mother’s deaths 
two little orphans aged four and two 
respectively, Sarah Burr and her _ brother 
Aaron. Here was a large family from which 
father and mother, older sister and brother-in- 
law had been taken almost at a single blow, 
with two extra orphans to care for. 

And with all this there was no adequate fin- 
ancial inheritance. The inventory of Jonathan 
Edwards’ property is interesting. Among the 
live stock, which included horses and cows, 
was a slave upon whom a moderate value 
was placed. The slave was named Titus, and 
he was rated_under “ quick stock ” and not “live 
stock,” at a value of $150. The silver was 
inventoried as a tankard valued at $60, a can 
and porringer at $47, and various other articles 
valued at $85. The chief material legacy was 
his library, which was inventoried as consist- 
ing of 301 volumes, 536 pamphlets, forty-eight 
maps, thirty uupublished manuscripts and 
1074 manuscript sermons prepared for the 
printer. It was valued at $415. 

If Jonathan Edwards did not leave a large 


I believe in the National Education Association as the only means existing today 
by which the teachers of the Nation.can give expression to their ideals, to their self- 


children, to their patriotic devotion to the 


education of children so that they may be fit citizens of a democracy.—Olive M. Jones. 


mains to be seen what kind of men and women 
these children became with childhood disad- 
vantages, but with a grand inheritance and 
the best of home training. 

Remember the size, ages, and financial con- 
dition of the family when the father died—the 
sons being aged eight, thirteen and twenty— 
and then consider the fact that the three sons 
graduated from Princeton, and five of the 
daughters married college graduates, three of 
them of Yale and one each of Harvard and 
Princeton. A man might well be content to 
die without lands or gold when eight sons 
and sons-in-law were to be men of such 
capacity, character, and training as are found 
in this family. 

They were not merely college graduates, 
but they were eminent men. One held the 
position of president of Princeton and one of 
Union College, four were judges, two were 
members of the Continental Congress, one was 
a member of the governor’s council in Massa- 
chusetts, one was a member of the Massachu- 
setts war commission in the Revolutionary 
war, one was a state senator, One was presi- 
dent of the Connecticut house of representa- 
tives, three were officers in the Revolutionary 
war, one was a member of the famous con- 


_stitutional convention out of which the United 


States was born, one was an eminent divine 
and pastor of the historic North church of 
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New Haven, and one was the first grand 
master of the Grand Lodge of Masons in Con- 
necticut. This by no means exhausts the 
useful and honorable official positions occupied 
by the eight sons and sons-in-law of Jonathan 
Edwards, and it makes no account of their 
writings, of noted trials that they conducted, 
but it gives seme hint of the pace which Mr. 
Edwards’ children set for the succeeding 
generations. It should be said that the daugh- 
ters were every way worthy of distinguished 
husbands, and it ought also to be said that 
the wives of the sons were worthy of these 
men in intellectual force and moral qualities. 

Contrast this group of sixteen men and 
women with the five sons of Max and the 
women with whom they lived. In this group 
there was not a strain of industry, virtue, or 
scholarship. They were licentious, ignorant, 
profane, lacking ambition to keep them out of 
poverty and crime. They drifted into what- 
ever it was easiest to do or to be. Midday 


and midnight, heaven and its opposite, present 
no sharper contrasts than the children and 
the children-in-law of Jonathan Edwards and 
of Max. 

The two men were born in rural communi- 
ties, they both lived on the frontier; but the 
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one was born in a Christian home, was the 
son of a clergyman, of a highly educated man 
who took the highest honors Harvard could 
give, was himself highly educated in home, 
school, and at Yale College, always associated 
with pure-minded, earnest persons, and 
devoted his thought and activity to benefiting 
mankind. 

Max was the opposite of all this. There is. 
no knowledge of his childhood or of his. 
parentage. He was not bad, as bad men go; 
he was jolly, could tell a good story, though 
they were always off color, could trap unwary 
animals skilfully, was a fairly good shot; but 
no one was the better for anything that he 
ever said, thought or did. Jollity, shiftless- 
ness, and lack of purpose in one man have 
given to the world a family of 1,200, mostly 
paupers and criminals; while Mr. Edwards, 
who never amused any one, who was always. 
chaste, earnest, and noble, has given to the 
world a family of more than 1,400 of the 
world’s noblemen, who have’ magnified 
strength and beauty all over the land, illustrat- 
ing grandly these beautiful lines of Lowell :— 

“Be noble! and the nobleness that lies 
In other men, sleeping, but never dead, 
Will rise in majesty to meet thine own.” 


> 


MAINE! MAINE! 


BEAUTIFUL MAINE! 


REV. WILLIAM WOOD 


Kennebunk, Maine 


Her rippling lakes adorn her breast 
Like strings of diamonds and pearls; 
Her homes and schoolrooms throb with live 
And healthy, happy boys and girls. 
A million merging streamlets make 
Her rivers flowing to the sea, 
Suggesting to aspiring youth 
Their own unmeasured potency. 
Her fertile fields and laden trees 
Inspire fruit-bearing hope and aim; 
And forests with their autumn hues 
Set moral natures all aflame. 
Her ocean green as chrysoprase, 
Her skies, by night and day hope blue, 
Are studded with bright beckoning stars, 
And every star a beacon true! 
And like her stars her children shine, 
At home, abroad; on every shore; 
She gives her best at every call, 
Yet strangely keeps her best in store! 
Her mountain majesties appeal, 
Her noble sons hear and arise 
Erect, broad-shouldered, clear of mind, 
And hearts responsive to the skies. 
Her altars ring with praise and prayer, 
Her children breathe her moral might, 
Then build highways through all the earth 
In Justice, Brotherhood, and Right! 
Her noble pines adorn her hills, 

Her rugged rocks defend her coast; 
Like these her children justify 

Her fondest hope, her proudest boast! 
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WHO’S WHO AND WHAT THEY DO 


N. HENRY BLACK, assistant professor of 
education in Harvard Graduate School, brings 
to professional comradeship with Dean Henry 
W. Holmes exceptional preparation for this 
new service. He graduated from Harvard, 
magna cum laude, in 1896; studied in Berlin 
the year before the tragic war; has had ex- 
tended and successful experience in three of 
New England’s best secondary schools as well 
as in Harvard Summer Schools, and has pub- 
lished several scholastic and _ professional 
books. Professor Black has functioned in 
many important professional associations. 

ELIZABETH COLLINS, primary supervisor, 
Melrose. Mass., was the leading speaker on 
“Methods and Principles” at the State Super- 
intendents’ Conference at Castine, Maine, in 
August. For five years Miss Collins has been 
the director of primary methods at the sum- 
mer sessions of the Farmington, Maine, State 
Teachers College. Miss Collins was primary 
supervisor in Augusta for several years before 
she went to Melrose. 


MARILLA PARKER, long a teacher of 
Chicago, left in her will the nucleus of a fund 
for the National Education Association ulti- 
mately to establish a home or retreat for old- 
age teachers for whom the circumstancés of 
life have made such care essential, just as 
printers, actors, Masons, Oddfellows and other 
groups care for their craft. Miss Olive M. 
Jones, president of the National Education 
Association last year, has started lines of 
activity to make the Marilla Parker Founda- 
tion function in the near future and adequately. 
She realizes that the teachers who retire from 
service today did their teaching when the 
wages were very low and salaries unknown. 


LINDSEY BLAYNEY, Ph.D., LL.D., pro- 
fessor, Rice Institute, had an heroic article in 
the North American Review, June, 1924, on 
“Our Colleges and Literary Disciplines ” :—- 

“Higher education possesses in its depart- 
ments of literature properly conducted and 
equipped not what are too often considered 
centres of mere ‘refinement,’ but rather labora- 
tories for training in straight thinking, sober 
judgment, and objective criticism, all so neces- 
sary for citizens of a democracy in our day 
and time. With its almost boundless horizon, 
great. literature offers, as scarcely any other 
subject can, the opportunity for the cultivation 
of that sense of appreciation for the relative 
value and cultural importance of all higher 
human endeavor, past and present, without 
which the ambition, or even the ability, to span 
the oceans, transmute the metals, or fathom 
the physical laws of the universe, will move 
man no nearer to the ultimate higher goal of 
human effort, will make him no wiser in re- 


gard‘to the inner meaning of life, no richer in 
all those things which, in last analysis, make 
life really worth while. 

“We are beginning to see with increasing 
clearness that it is an educational outrage, 
especially in a democracy where individual 
opinion carries such weight, to send out from 
our colleges future engineers, doctors, lawyers, 
clergymen, educators, editors and others, how- 
ever skilled in their several callings, yet de- 
prived, by the exigencies of the curriculum 
or by their youthful short-sightedness, of the 
broader intellectual horizon which is the right 
of every college-trained man. Sad indeed it 
would be if, caught in the strong current of 
modern life and interest, our colleges should 
overlook the value of the clean pzan_ that 
rings, now more loudly, now more faintly, 
but ever true, from out the great literature 
of the past, above the turmoil, the hate, the 
destruction, and the selfish ambitions of his- 
tory—the eternal message of the worth of the 
individual soul, man’s true freedom through 
the integrating force of the 
moral law. 

“Let us announce fearlessly that in great 
literature there are no theorems that can be 
mathematically proven, no laws that can be 
scientifically demonstrated, none of those 
countless truths of nature that the chemist and 
the physicist discover, none of that quasi- 
scientific method by which  pseudo-literary 
scholarship undertakes to imitate the methods 
of the exact sciences. And, yet, strange as it 
may seem to the materialists, literature prop- 
erly taught to young men and women does 
give inspiration.” 

MILAN WAYNE GARRETT, EI Paso, 
Texas, deserves educational prominence be- 
cause at the age of twenty-three, a Rhodes 
scholar for two years, he has won first honors 
in physics in the stiffest post-graduate course 
given in England, winning thereby a_ notable 
fellowship of the International Education Fund 
of the Rockefeller Foundation for two years 
more of advanced research in physics at Ox- 
ford and Cambridge. Our interest in Garrett 
is primarily due to the fact that he is the son of 
a schoolmaster, a native of El Paso,a graduate 
of her public schools, and won his Rhodes 
scholarship in the State University of New 
Mexico. 

WILLIAM F. FEAGIN, of Birmingham, one 
of Alabama’s most creative county superin- 
tendents and state superintendents, who has 
been out of school activities for a time, is now 
manager of the State School Book Depository 
at Birmingham. Mr. Feagin 


2 ‘-embracing 


demonstrated 


broad educational vision and masterful man- 


agement of detail in both county and _ state 
service, 


If writing is a tool for self-expression, is there any reason why it should not be 


taught in our ‘schools for that purpose? —Grace Chandler Stanley, 
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OBSERVANCE OF EDUCATION WEEK IN 1923 


[From United States Bureau of Education Bulletin.] 


Quotations from hundreds of letters re- 
ceived by the United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion regarding the success of American Educa- 
tion Week in 1923 and the ways in which it 
was observed might be given if space per- 
mitted. The following examples, however, are 
sufficiently typical to show what was done in 
scores of communities last year, and are sug- 
gestive of what may be done this year to carry 
out the program of Education Week. 

Boise, Idaho: As a fitting close of American 
Education Week a pageant representing the 
work of the public schools was presented on 
Friday evening. The pageant was symbolical 
of what the schools are trying to do in Boise. 
Many classroom scenes were enacted. 

Berkeley, Calif.: The research department 
compiled suitable information and material 
which was placed in large envelopes to be sent 
to speakers and to all principals of schools and 
others who heard this material was available. 
The United States Bureau of Education, the 
National Education Association, and local 
statistics were sources from which the 


thing which worked out well was to 
have the children write letters to _ the 
superintendent of schools, telling him what 
their schools had done during American Edu- 
cation Week. 

Sterling, Colo.: The board of education 
bought a full page in the local daily, and the 
paper furnished a special writer for the entire 
week, so that this page was filled each day 
with school news. 

Neenah, Wis.: On one of the evenings the 
high school boys and men teachers of the high 
school had a “dad’s night.” All of the fathers 
of the high school boys were invited to be 
present. The work of the school was demon- 
strated, not only the academic but also the 
physical education and manual training. 

Memphis, Tenn.: On Saturday the commit- 
tee on education of the Chamber of Commerce 
co-operated with the City Club and held a joint 
meeting at which the mayor of the city, the 
chairman of the board of education, and other 
distinguished citizens of the city took part. 

Tipton, Ind.: One of the high schools had an 


Since society is an organism, social and community needs are continually changing, 


hence the science and practice of the schools must change. 


Social and educational 


movements require time, and changes take place slowly. 


material came. These envelopes proved to be 
of great value not only to the speakers and 
newspaper men but to the teaching body in 
giving them reliable and interesting informa- 
tion for subject matter suitable for lessons 
during the week. 

General publicity was given through large 
signs hung at three prominent and busy traffic 
intersections throughout the city. These signs 
were about eight by two-and-a-half feet in 
size. The printing on them read: “This is 
American Education Week. Let us all visit 
the public schools of our city.” 

Seattle, Wash.: The Rotary Club, the Cham- 
ber of Commerce, and several other civic or- 
ganizations gave us their luncheon meetings 
for the week. We _ provided them 
speakers who gave them first-hand informa- 
tion about the schools. The superintendent of 
schocls and the president of the school board 
also addressed meetings of this kind. At every 
meeting we arranged to have a group of chil- 
dren with their teacher to give a demonstra- 
tion of actual schoolroom work. We found the 
combination of speakers and school work to be 
very successful. 

Lincoln, Nebr.: In one of the downtown dis- 
tricts Tuesday of American Education Week 
was home-visiting day for teachers. They 
went into the neighborhood and visited the 
homes where there were children who were 
presenting. problems in school, Another 


with 


—U. S. Commissioner John J. Tigert. 


exhibit of pictures of the abandoned one-room 
schools of the township. Pen sketches were 
made of the schools that had been destroyed. 
A reproduction of the first schoolhouse in the 
township was made by the art department of 
the school. During the week the consolidated 
high schools of the county had charge of one 
page in one of the county daily newspapers. 
One school was responsible for the school news 
on a particular day. Since we have six 
schools of this kind, we were able to have 
something each day. This caused so much 
interest that we are continuing to print school 
news daily. 

Sturgeon Bay, Wis.: Group meetings of the 
rural-school teachers were held in the county, 
one in different sections of the county each day 
of the week. Actual teaching was observed 
by teachers in the forenoon. The afternoon of 
that day was spent in discussing the work 
observed in the forenoon and discussing special 
topics assigned teachers in the group. The 
slogans mentioned for American Education 
Week were also discussed at these meetings. 

Concordia, Kans.: About six weeks before 
Education Week the superintendent of schools 
discussed the matter of the objective of Educa- 
tion Week with the editor of the local daily 
paper and suggested to him that he have one 
of his reporters visit all of the school depart- 
ments and work up a news story for each 
grade and department, The reporter did this, 
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and during the following weeks articles ap- 
peared on different days on kindergartens, 
first grade, second grade, etc. 

Chautauqua, Kans.: The newspapers of the 
county devoted a large amount of space to the 
schools. They printed pictures of the better 
schools in the district, including the four stan- 
dard schools in the county, and feature stories 
of the schools in this county. : 

Mount Hope, W. Va.: A mine superin- 
tendent gave talks on the effect of illiteracy in 
the mining business. 

Atlantic, Iowa: The public-speaking class 
spent the week previous to American Educa- 
tion Week preparing five and _ ten-minute 
speeches on the subject of each day. Each 
dav of Education Week the pupils of these 
classes were sent to the different schools in the 
city. These speeches were given in each class- 
room and study hall. Different ones of the 
class also spoke at various clubs and society 
meetings during the week. 

Independence, Iowa: The public schools 
joined in a parade. Each school had suitable 
floats, banners, etc., to indicate some phase of 
the suggested outline, as the removal of illiter- 
acy, physical education, patriotism, etc. The 
high school published a pamphlet entitled 
“Some Facts About Your High School.” This 
pamphlet was distributed to the patrons of the 
high school. 

Reidsville, N. C.: The domestic science class 
of the high school entertained both the Rotary 
and Kiwanis Clubs during the week in the cafe- 
teria in the high school. The girls got up the 
menu and cooked the meal in both instances. 
On both of these occasions the grammar 
schools furnished the program for the meet- 
ing, which consisted of a demonstration of the 
work being done in visual education. 

Shelton, Conn.: Education Week was ob- 
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served with a parade of sehool children through 
the business section of the city. The schools 
are overcrowded, and this seems to be the 
most effective way of giving some idea of the 
number of children to be cared for in the 
schools. 

Hiawatha, Kans.: On American Constitution 
Day the judge of the court stopped the ses- 
sions of the court for a few minutes while a 
lawyer addressed the court on the Constitu- 


tion. One day an article for the newspaper was - 


devoted to the news items concerning gradu- 
ates of the Hiawatha High School since 1894, 

Plattsburg, N. Y.: All of the children in the 
schools wore tags announcing Education Week 
and inviting their parents and friends to visit 
the schools. 

Niles, Ohio: On Monday and Tuesday we 
had the noonday luncheon clubs as our guests. 
The household economics class had charge of 
the menu; our art department made attractive 
place cards; the printing department printed 
the cards; the high school orchestra furnished 
the music; the program was given by the 
members of our high school public-speaking 
classes. Speeches were given showing the 
value of certain student activities and certain 
school departments the value of which is 
sometimes questioned by those who are not 
connected with the schools. 

Granville, Ohio: Tags were used with the 
inscription: “I have visited the schools today.” 

Morgan, Utah.—Four large trucks belonging 
to the school districts were used to haul the 
parents to the schools during Education Week. 

Winchester, Ind.: Two newspapers of the 
county were edited by the pupils of the 
schools. 

Huntington, Ind.: A booklet containing pic- 
tures of the activities of the schools was sent 
to the home of each pupil. 


THE AUTHOR > 


A writer is a man who reads and reads 
In every book that he can find, 

And gathers in and garners up 

And makes a storehouse of his mind. 


And not a single tale can he re-tell, 

Nor give an outline of its theme, 

But stores its message bit by bit, 

And keeps its knowledge ream on ream. 


Then when he has his hoard of thoughts, 
Not sorted yet, within his brain, 

’T is like a box of colored beads, 

Red, yellow, blue and green. 


He takes his pen and strings his words, 
Like beads upon a thread— 

Tt matters not which words come first, 

So be they please when read. 


And if he’s lived enough, and loved, 
Packed words erlough away, 


ALICE CAROLINE WARD 


Portland, Oregon 


He weaves his belt, bright beads and drab, 
And makes his wampum gay. 


He writes his book with rainbow colors full 
For every one that reads, 

And near and far om every shelf we find 
His wampum strung with beads. 


It matters not what place his beads may hold, 
So be he gets the tone. 

We care not where he puts them in, 

Rose, amber, blue and roan. 


As fretful babes that cry and cry, 
But hark to words they know, 

He jingles thoughts before our eyes 
To make us laugh and crow. 


So bless the man who gives and gives 

Us words of pleasant cheer, 

And looks them up and writes them down, 
And strings us stories year by year. 
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PRINCIPLES OF TEACHING 


LAURA PARRISH TRAINOR 


Akron, 


To me the schoolroom is like a garden of 
flowers in the springtime. The teacher is the 
fairy of growth. I am writing my principles 
of teaching in a letter to her. 

Dear Fairy of Growth: You know that the 
beautiful crimson rambler will cover the top 
of the trellis by midsummer if properly directed. 
But now in its earlier days it cannot see the 
top. Teacher, notch a place just a little ahead; 
see how rapidly and proudly it can climb that 
far. Then mark again farther up, measuring 
today’s growth by yesterday’s; next week by 
last week’s progress. 

That tiny rosebud over there by the path 
was blighted before it saw the light. Fairy of 
Growth, teach it not to desire to grace the 
banquet table in the stately dining hall nor 
go with the American beauty to tell the story 
of love to some fair woman, but rather to 
strive to its own perfection so that some 
childish hand may pluck it in glee. It may be, 
perchance, the one bright spot in a dingy tene- 
ment. The toil-worn mother unconsciously 
notices it in the cracked cup on the window 
sill, and gets the inspiration to “carry on.” 

Fairy of Growth, do not talk about sacri- 
fice—teach it. Those nice, cool ferns near 
the end of the garden where the woods be- 
gin can be taught to sacrifice some of their 
playtime and shade the violets from the sun’s 
hot rays. And those same little violets must 
not be given low grades. They are by in- 
herited tendencies, by environment too modest 
to tell what they know—encourage them to 
express their thoughts. They need self-confi- 
dence. Make them forget themselves. Ask 
some wonder questions. Show them that they 
have qualities which, if developed, will prob- 
ably endear them to more hearts than the 
scarlet sage who flaunts her colors so bravely 
by the fence corner. 

When the Pansy mother comes to see you, 
teacher, talk with her about her own children, 
but do not discuss the Lily of the Valley 
family. You know full well they are lazy this 
season and not spreading the way they should. 
Try transplanting a few, farther down the 
garden. The others will strive to overtake 
their playmates. But not a hint to Mrs. 
Pansy. 

See the lovely bud on the Killarney rose 
bush. How tightly it is closed. No, do not 
tear it open! Let it grow naturally. You 
might loosen the dirt around its roots—not 
with that spade—with your trowel. 

Do you hear those little peony buds whis- 
pering? That’s all they do. Do not throw 
your trowel at them nor shake them now 
when you are angry. Look up at the blue 
sky a minute, then breathe deeply. Remem- 
ber, you are the Fairy of Growth not a Demon 


Ohio 


of Destruction. Now, bring your spade—dig 
down under the parent plant, examine all the 
roots—look—starvation—that’s what it is, 
Tenderly, give to each tiny root and rootlet the 
food it requires, then press the ground firmly 
around it. Now watch it grow. No more 
whispering, no time for that. 

Teach the motor activities, too, Fairy of 
Growth. A couch of velvet where the butterfly 
may rest, a cup of gold to hold the bee’s 
dinner. A stem, just the right slenderness for 
the baby caterpillar. Of use—of course—and, 
oh, the joy in the doing! 

Teach that vain tulip to forget herself 
and to take pride in the garden. And, teacher, 
that tiger lily will forget to be irritable if you 
send it to the playground with the thoughtful 
pansies. 

Do you see that superior chrysanthemum 
wasting her time? No, do not scold. Make her 
responsible for the appearance of one flower 
plot. She is artistic. Send her to see the 
art exhibit at the public library, then have her 
write an article about some picture or tell the 
others about her trip. 

You are speaking a foreign language to 
the sunflower by the wall when you talk about 
“soft as velvet,” “fine as silk.” Show him pic- 
tures to illustrate your point. Bring materials 
and let him learn by feeling. Then he will have 
something real to think about. 

Are you comparing your garden with other 
gardens, Fairy of Growth? That American 
beauty you grade so high may not measure 
up when compared with others. 

Walk with your flowers on the Open Road 
sometimes, but direct them; be their guide. 
Returning, you might work with them some of 
the new problems. 

That pure lily who dreams of.-a life of ser- 
vice in his church cannot afford to go with 
poisonous ivy to some of the latter’s favorite 
haunts. 

Those red geraniums expect to be trans- 
planted along the driveway. Suppose you put 
them in that round bed by the house and keep 
them guessing why. 

And now, Fairy of Growth, you are not 
guessing why, but are probably wondering 
why I cannot find a “Stop” sign. I will tell 
you. I did not stop sooner because there are 
so many principles of teaching, but I will stop 
soon. I find that the more I write the more I 
can write, and as long as you teach school you 
will find that the group of principles you need 
most frequently this year will need to be re- 
organized for next year’s class, for each group 
is different and each flower is different from 
all others. One thing more to remember, and 
I wish I could write it deep in your heart to 
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remain forever. Fairy of Growth, classify 
your work, your play, your joys, your sorrows, 
then make for yourself a budget, giving to 
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each such a place and such time and energy in 
the great scheme of things as it is truly 
worth. 


NORMAL SCHOOLS MUST FILL NEED FOR BETTER 
7 TEACHERS 


F, E, BAKER 
President, State Normal School, Milwaukee 


The Wisconsin State Normal Schools were 
founded and are maintained by the State of 
Wisconsin for the professional training of 
teachers. They are not liberal arts colleges, 
but institutions of collegiate grade doing work 
of college level in an atmosphere that a col- 
lege can not imitate, and with a technique de- 
termined by their professional aims. They are 
as clearly professional in their objectives and 
technique as a medical school or a school of 
law or a theological seminary. 

A state normal school or a state teachers 
college offers many courses similar in name 
and somewhat similar in content to courses 
offered in a liberal arts college, but the objec- 
tives and the method of presentation differ 
greatly in the two types of institutions. A 
medical school offers courses in chemistry, but 
they differ entirely in scope and purpose from 
the chemistry courses offered in the liberal 
arts college. Similarly, the courses in history 
offered in the liberal arts college differ greatly 
from the courses in history given in a state 
normal school, and the difference is due to the 
differences in the objectives of the two institu- 
tions. 

It is said that there are people who belittle 
the importance of the professional training of 
teachers and hence the greatness of the ser- 
vice of the state normal schools and the state 
teachers colleges. If there are such people, a 
very little thought on their part will lead them 
to change their opinions, for in the profes- 


sional training of competent teachers lies the 
key to the whole public school situation. Ask 
any superintendent or principal of schools 
what is greatest problem. Almost 
invariably the answer will be: “The securing 
of competent, well-trained teachers.” 

The state and the various commiunities in 
the state may spend millions of the people’s 
money in erecting atid equipping beautiful 
buildings, but unless they put into those build- 
ings well trained teachers, the expendittire will 
be largely wasted. The greatness of the ser- 
vice of the schools for the professional train- 
ing of teachers is almost directly proportional 
to the greatness of the public school system. 

There are two distinct phases, or perhaps it 
would be better to say stages, in the profes- 
sional training of teachers. The one is the 
training of teachers for admission to the pro- 
fession; the other is the training of teachers 
in service. The former is done on the campus, 
and is technically called intra-mural teaching; 
the latter, done through correspondence work 
and extension classes, is technically called extra- 
mural teaching and is designed to enable 
teachers to continue their professional growth 
while teaching. The training of teachers in 
the service has received very little attention 
until within recent years. School administra- 
tors are just beginning to realize the impor- 
tance of continued professional growth on 
the part of all teachers. 


There is a modest and a manly way 

To stamp impressions on the plastic mind 
That solemnize the things we do and say 
And make them seem exalted and refined. 
Then new adjustments may be so combined 
That they will cheer and charm the human heart, 
Till love of learning will be so enshrined 
That teaching will become a noble art 

That sanctifies the soul of all that we impart. 


We shall not learn our lessons from the books 
That tempt us to the shelves of classic lore, 

But from the plausive smiles and pleasant looks 
That greet the message that was scorned before. 
Absorbing all we give and craving more, 

The students feel the magic of the spell, 

And lose the inclination to ignore 

The urge that drives them on in doing well 

The tasks that harsher means are striving to compel. 


TACT 


ALFRED OSMOND 
Head of the English department of the Brigham Young University, Provo, Utah 


The teacher who will not become a bey 

May have the talent, but he lacks the tact 

To revel in the native realms of joy 

That rise above the sordidness of fact. 

No rules of life will teach us how to act 
When new conditions meet us face to face. 
Then all the charms and graces we have lacked 
Will come to add their scorn to our disgrace, 
But tact will drive them back to their artistic place. 


The lawyer is too deep to understand 

The problems that the teacher has to meet; 

The preacher leads us to the Promised Land 

Where all the joys of life will be complete. 

The doctor mends the arches of our feet 

And cranks the ought-to action of our brains. 

They all are sitting on the judgment seat 

And need not tact, but we have growing pains 

And need some added grace to find what life contains. 
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PRESIDENT JONES AND OUR “FRIEND” 


Your “Friend’s” appreciation of my own 
efforts is very pleasant to read. He makes 
certain statements in a way which assures me 
that some of my most earnest and sincere 
desires were realized. Consequently, it is all 
the more necessary to clear up his misappre- 
hensions ‘in other respects. A man who can 
see so clearly that the Washington meeting 
demonstrated the reality of the democracy 
of the Representative Assembly of the National 
Education Association should be given a cour- 
teous explanation of his other errors and in- 
duced to undo what untoward influence his 
“darker side” might do. 

1. Assigning groups to assembly rooms in 
hotels. This action was, as always in the past, 
taken because of insistent urging on the part 
of the groups. The majority of the groups 
prefer hotel rooms. The only space unused 
in Central High School was classrooms and 
the only seats, the fixed seats, common to class- 
rooms. People object strenuously to such 
seats for their group meetings. They want 
freedom of movement, ease in rising to speak 
and in turning to face their hearers. They 
want the atmosphere of the hotel—decorations, 


low professional status. Certainly any place 
where the conditions he describes occurred is 
seriously in need of a revivalist. I visited five 
places in New Jersey last year and found no 
such sorry situation in any one of the five. In- 
stead, I found an unusually high degree of pro- 
fessional interest in each of the places I visited. 
I fear the “ Friend of the Editor” fell into bad 
company. 

However, if the “Friend’s” sad picture of 
conditions in his state stirs up teachers and 
results in increased membership for the state, 
I shall be glad that the “ Friend of the Editor” 
rolled out on the wrong side of the bed on the 
day he wrote his “impressions.” He appar- 
ently thinks it is the business of somebody in 
the N. E. A. official staff to get membership 
in his state. Who, I wonder? How about 
expense money diverted to such a _ purpose 
when the professional work of committees is 
clamoring for funds? 

Compare the following letter received from 
a New Jersey delegate since the convention. I 
use it without her knowledge and hence with- 
hold her name :— 

“The N. E. A. meeting was the most 


One may excel another, but he never grows until he can excel himself. 
—William S. Maxson, principal, White Plains, N. Y. 


space, social life, dining-rooms, speed in tele- 


phone communication, etc. The officers of the 
groups clamored for certain hotels and refused 
usually to consider schoolrooms. My experi- 
ence at local teachers’ meetings in New York, 
as well as reports from other places, shows 
that teachers attend meetings in hotels and 
outside halls better than meetings held in 
schoolrooms. Personally, I won’t go to a 
meeting in a schoolroom, except when sheer 
duty drives me. 

There was no “ waste of Association funds ” 
in using hotel rooms. The Washington Hotel 
Men’s Association donated the use of rooms 
for N. E. A. group meetings. The “ Friend’s ” 
remarks, if they chance to come under the 
observation of any of the Washington hotel 
men, will surely affront them and embarrass 
the N. E. A. “ Better headwork ” would have 
led the “ Friend” to make sure of his facts. I 
want, therefore, to take this public oppor- 
tunity to express my keen appreciation and 
sincere gratitude to the Washington Hotel 
Men’s Association for their many courtesies 
and their public-spirited helpfulness during the 
N. E. A. convention. 

2. The astounding indifference of the New 
Jersey group meeting described by _ the 
“Friend.” This indifference, if it actually 
existed, should be much more of a reproach to 
New Jersey than to the N. E. A. If I were a 
teacher in New Jersey, I should deeply resent 
having my state represented as being in such 


inspirational meeting I have attended in some 
time. I thoroughly enjoyed it and certainly 
hope I'll never miss another one. I had no 
trouble in getting my credentials on Saturday 
afternoon. Everyone was extremely kind and 
courteous to me. 

“Perhaps if you could make a suggestion to 
each State Teachers Association that their 
delegates be selected in March or early April, 
there would be less delay at your headquarters. 
I did not receive my notice until a day or two 
before my school closed. ; 

“T shall try to carry enough of the wonder- 
ful messages heard at the N. E. A. meetings to 
the teachers of the county, that they will want 
to join. 

“Very truly yours.” 
(Name withheld.) 

3. Attendance. Let us settle this bugaboo. 
In the first place, the “ Friend” needs to con- 
sult the convention registration files, and dis- 
cover that the Washington meeting had the 
largest attendance since the World War, which 
so sadly interrupted all our old habits. 

In the second place, does he judge by group 
attendance, by general sessions, or by repre- 
sentative. assembly? When a_ convention 
offers, in spite of my heavy presidential pres- 
sure and opposition, so many group sessions, 
how can the attendance at all of them be 
equally large or any of them rival the general 
sessions? And scores of convention attendants 
go to general sessions and to the representa- 
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tive assembly, but eliminate all group sessions. 
Would the “Friend” have us believe he was 
present at any general session in the face of 
his assertion that the “ attendance was slight ”? 
The lowest record for any general session was 


5,000, and the highest record is making us © 


wonder where in America we can find adequate 
meeting halls. 

Or does his estimate refer to the Represen- 
tative Assembly? There were 992 enrolled, 
authorized delegates at Tuesday’s session, 
more on the two days following. That num- 
ber is just one hundred less than a_ national 
convention assembled in New York at the 
same time to nominate a man who may come 
to administer the affairs of the whole nation. 
More important, that number of delegates duly 
enrolled in attendance at the convention means 
the interest of 992 x 100 teachers in the United 
States. Allowing for some slight overlapping 
and ex-officio delegates, there still remains evi- 
dence that 99,000 teachers have more than a 
“slight” interest in their professional conven- 
tion. The political parties are all giving 
evidence that they think it is a_ significant 
interest and we may yet see the teacher vote 
as keenly sought for as the labor vote. 

I could go on at greater length and discuss 
the matters I read between the lines, possibly 
exposing thereby the animus, consciously or 
unconsciously influencing the “Friend.” They 
are very clear to one who has worked in the 
ranks as I have, but I refrain. My aim is not 
to combat your “ Friend,” for I don’t know who 
he is, and he may be a friend of my own. But, 
I do want to set him straight, and I do want 
your readers to know that the convention was 
planned with “better headwork” than his 
impressions manifest. 

As long as I live I shall thank God for the 
marvelous opportunity that being president of 
the N. E. A. gave me to know the people who 
work for education through the N. E. A., in 
committees, in the headquarters staff, in the 
official boards and in that great loyal member- 
ship who respond with such selfless devotion 
to the cause of America’s future citizens. 

Cordially yours, 
Olive M. Jones. 


“HE HASN’T YOU, MY BOY” 

The following verse we were accustomed 
to recite when we lectured on “ Boys.” Some- 
one has recently asked us for it, and at the 
time we could not recall it. Since then it has 
come back to us, but we cannot recali the 
author :— 

I know a man with marble halls, 
But he hasn't you, my boy. 

There are blooded chargers in his stalls, 
But he hasn't you, my boy. 


His yachts are anchored in the bay 
And he may sail them any day, 
But he hasn't you, my boy. 


He may go where he may choose to gq 
And no man may say him “No,’— 
But he hasn’t you, my bay, 
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Teaching Geography by Problems 


By E. Enruicn 


Present defects in geography methods are 
clearly shown, and ways are given to cor- 
rect them. The sources of rich teaching 
material are offered the teacher, and types 
of lessons for each grade in which geogra- 
phy is taught are carefully described. No 
other book is so valuable for the geogra- 
phy teacher. Price $1.50. 


The Heart of the Curriculum 


By E. 


The full value of reading is here realized. 
It is truly made the “heart of the cur- 
riculum,” and functions by this method in 
every other elementary school subject. 
Subject matter of both prose and poetry 
is outlined for each grade, and the abun- 
dance of lesson outlines will greatly assist 
the teacher. Price $1.50. 


Art in the School 


By Bette Boas 


This book is based upon the work in art 
instruction done at Horace Mann School, 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 
The volume is practically unique in its 
field, and describes with helpful detail the 
purposes of the course in art from the ele- 
mentary school through the high school. 
Profuse illustration from the pupils’ work 
adds to the effectiveness of the text. 

Price $3.00. 


Special Introductory Offer 


Any of the above books will be sent post- 
paid on receipt of the price given; but to 
any teacher or to any superintendent or 
principal desiring all three volumes, they 
will be sent postpaid for $5.00. Use the 
coupon attached. 


' Educational Dept., Doubleday, Page & Co. | 
Garden City, N. Y. | 
Please send me postpaid E. E. Smith’s TEACH - 
ING GEOGRAPHY BY PROBLEMS and THE | 
HEART OF THE CURRICULUM, and Belie 
Boas’s ART IN THE SCHOOL. I enclose $5.90 
in payment (or send bill for the amount). 


r------- 


Address 
DOUBLEDAY, PAGE & CO. | 


GARDEN CITY NEW YORK | 
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COLLIER’S BETTER SCHOOL PROGRAM 


Collier’s, The Nationa! Weekly has a 
“Better School Program” which — should 
be of real education service. Its main 
features are a_ small, 
partisan board, elected at large; men that 
are honest, intelligent, and active, used to 
having others under them, and holding others 
responsible for results—the best in the com- 
munity. * * * * * 


The business of the school board is to elect 
the best possible superintendent and put him 
in entire charge of the school organization. 
He shouid be given time and opportunity to try 
out his methods and ideas, .and be solely re- 
sponsible to the community, through the board, 
for the running of the school system. 

It is just as important for a school system 
to live within its income as it is for an 
individual. Exceeding the budget leads inevit- 
ably to carelessness, unsound investment, and 
waste. How much intelligent, conservative 
business methods and investment mean to a 
school system can be judged when one realizes 
that the support of the community, which 
alone makes good schools possible, is depen- 
dent on expenditure that gives full value for 
every dollar. More money for schools is a 
good investment in citizenship. A sound bud- 
get will not reduce, but eventually increase, 
wise school investment. But careless expendi- 
tures bring about lowered appropriations. 

oes 

“Platoon School” is merely a name. But 
that name stands for something—an idea, as 
well as a form of organization. The form of 
school organization may or may not be prac- 
ticable in any one particular school or district, 
but the idea that it stands for, and leads to, is 
diversity of occupation. We know now, what 
we did not know when most of the still exist- 
ing school buildings were put up, that you 
can’t get the best educational results with only 
desks and classrooms. Children who have a 
chance to alternate classroom periods with 
gymnasium or playground or workshop or 
auditorium activities forge ahead of those held 
to the old routine of study and recitation. 

Good teachers make good schools. Good 
teaching material, men as well as women, must 
be attracted. A salary schedule that encour- 
ages adequate training and the breadth of 
ideas that go with it will work miracles with 
any school system. Whatever the scale of 
salaries that the community can afford to pay, 
a teacher with two years of professional train- 
ing should get more than a teacher with only 
one—and so on up to those who have finished 
a full college course. In the same way, a 
teacher who has been with the system five 
years is more valuable to the community, other 
things being equal, than one who has been 
there only four. 
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Modern courses of study. Not Latin and 
algebra because they were taught to our 
fathers and to us. Our schools no longer train 
merely for the professions; they train 
chiefly for life. 

eee es 


Attempting to make all children keep step, 
and degrading those who can’t, is stupid, ex- 
pensive, and cruel. The steps that lead away 
from the outworn and blindly applied regimen- 
tal system are three :— 


(a) Grouping the children according to ability 
with abundant opportunity for reclassifi- 
cation. 

(b) Individual Instruction. No two children 
are alike. Allowing each to advance at his 
own natural gait, without needless repeti- 
tion of courses, is both possible and prac- 
ticable. As far as the trail is blazed in 
this direction and adequate self-instructive 
texts and test material become available, 
it is the duty and privilege of each com- 
munity to see that the unnecessary handi- 
caps of the past are done away with. In- 
dividual instruction in some subjects, like 
spelling, can be applied anywhere by the 
use of a little ingenuity and common sense. 

(c) “Opportunity Rooms” for ‘exceptionally 
bright children, and stragglers. For those 
who forge ahead, the advanced work and 
added opportunities that will develop 
leadership. 

Modern man has to co-operate or die. The 
day when man could live alone, or even when 
one small group could subsist by itself, is past. 
Children who work together on different parts 
of a single whole get more than merely a new 
interest and incentive in their work; they are 
developing into better citizens. Theory can be 
learned in classes; project work applies the 
new knowledge in practice. 

There should be systematic training in the 
essentials of health. There should be super- 
vised play. There should be dental inspection 
and instruction in the care of the teeth and 
mouth. Whenever possible there should be 
special classes to remedy particular defects, 
like round shoulders or fallen arches. There 
should be practical instruction in nutrition, 

8 

The “common essentials” of education can 
for the most part now be acquired by the end 
of the sixth grade. The Junior High School 
principle—of special training for the years of 
early adolescence—is sound. Every youngster 
can do something, if he likes it and will keep 
at it, well enough to succeed. For a_ school 


to “set him on his feet” by finding out what. 


that something is, and giving him a chance to 
acquire confidence and_ satisfaction through 
daing it. is fine work. In country districts, as 


in cities, the junior high school is practicable. 
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HEREDITY 


JUKES-EDWARDS FAMILIES 


This is the greatest contrast of family inheri- 
tance that has ever been published. There has 
never been a study of a noble American family 
for two hundred years except this study by A. E. 
Winship. 


There is no other American family with such 
a record as this and there is no other study of 
this family. 


The book, which was first published twenty- 
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five years ago and had a large sale and great in- 
fluence, has been out of print for some time. In 
response to numerous requests, we have decided 
to publish it in the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION, 
October 9, 16, 23 and 30. 


Every superintendent, principal and teacher in 
America should read this remarkable study in 
heredity. 


These four issues of the Journal of Education 
will be sent to any address for twenty-five cents. 
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Horace Mens 
New Second Reader 


The New Seconp Reaper, like its predecessors, the 
Horace Mann NEw Primer and New First READER, 
takes advantage of the cumulative effect of a series 
of related incidents and situations woven together 
into a complete story. Interesting, new, and of 
permanent value. Illustrations all in color. Teach- 
er’s Edition now ready. 


The Alexander-Dewey Arithmetic 


By a method at once unique and interesting, it teaches 
logical thinking and independent reasoning. Under- 
standing is the keynote of this series. Number work 
is related to the pupil's daily life. Problems are 
numerous, reviews frequent, oral work constant. 
Admirably adapted to teaching project method 
lessons 2, 3, and 6 book series. 


Woodburn & Moran’s Histories 
and Civics 


In this series history and civics are made real. The 
material is skilfully chosen and interestingly pre- 
sented, with a strict adherence to truth. Simple and 
vigorous in language, and well within the child's 
grasp, these books share the spirit of, history and 
good citizenship with the pupil. NationaHy adopted. 
The Makers of America (5th yr.) 

Introduction to American History (6th yr.) 
Elementary American History (7th and 8th yrs.) 
The American Community (8th yr. and Jr. H. S.) 


LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., Publishers 


NEW YORK CHICAGO BOSTON 


It is very probably a general mistake among 
the enlightened that we live in a _ learned 
world. We make patronizing references to a 
“time when education was the privilege of the 
few” and reveal the complacent belief that now- 
adays all that is changed. It may therefore be 
staggering to some to learn that figures do not 
support our complacence. The fact is that two- 
thirds of the world is still illiterate. India and 
China between them have a billion who cannot 
tread. The rest of Asia contributes nine mil- 
lions to whom all books are closed. Even in 
Europe and America there are surprisingly large 
minorities of persons for whom the printed 
page has no significance. The encouraging 
thing, however, is that quite recently the work 
of achieving world literacy has been pushed 
forward with greater success than ever before. 
The International Commission on the Removal 
of Illiteracy still has a vast work to perform, 
but the prospect is not as dismaying as for- 
merly. 

If the war accomplished nothing else it at 
least revealed the necessity of intelligent and 
self-guided peoples. One of the most dramatic 


A LITERATE WORLD 


[Sioux Falls Argus Leader.] 


results of the overthrow of the old monarchies 
has been a wonderfully stimulated interest in 
education. Some of the most backward of 
countries have been stirred by their new inde- 
pendence to a realization of their need. With 
oppression goes ignorance, but freedom has 
brought to such “dark corners of Europe” as 
Poland, Slovakia and Bosnia the desire as well 
as the opportunity for enlightenment. The new 
governments have found it to their advantage 
to have educated followers just as the old gov- 
ernments found it discreet to have subjects 
whose obedience to their authority was not 
threatened by any knowledge. 

“Literate in one generation” is the cry which 
some of the more optimistic of educators have 
taken for themselves. No doubt they are over 
sanguine. Yet this is the crusading spirit which 
can scarcely fail to achieve results. With most 
of the barriers of prejudice removed it is rea- 
sonable to hope that within a generation liter- 
acy may be, if not the rule, at least not so 
shockingly intermittent as it is at present and 
that the minority of persons who read may be 
a respectable majority. 
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REPORTS FROM THE EDUCATIONAL FIELD 


[We shall appreciate it if those whe send in Reports and Documents will check ~ notably important aad 


progressive movements.] 

STANDARDS FOR HIGH SCHOOL BUILDINGS 
This pamphlet is the third in a series on 
school building standards prepared by Pro- 
fessors Strayer and Englehardt. The stan- 
dards outlined are arranged according to the 
plan of the “Strayer-Englehardt Score Card 
for High School Buildings.” As is the case 
with the other score cards in the series these 
materials may be utilized in analyzing the 


condition and status of the existing school 


plant in any community, thereby affording a 
basis for the development of the school build- 
ing program and also for the purpose of 
checking the plans for new high school plants, 
including grounds and buildings. 

The score card provides for the rating of 
the site of the building; the building itself as 
to placement, gross structure, and internal 
structure; the service systems, including heat- 
ing and ventilating, fire protection, cleaning, 
artificial lighting, electric service, water supply, 
toilets, etc.; the classrooms or _ recitation 
rooms as to location and connection, construc- 
tion and finish, lighting and equipment; special 
classrooms, laboratories, shops, commercial 
classrooms and drawing, art and music rooms. 
Suggestions are also given for general service 
rooms. such as auditorium, cafeteria, gym- 
nasium, swimming pool, library and_ study 
halls, as well as administration rooms. 

The suggestions are so definite and so care- 
fully worked out that it seems as if absolutely 
no item had been overlooked that would make 
for the service, comfort and convenience of the 
pupils, teachers and officials. For instance, in 
describing the dressmaking laboratory it is 
suggested that the ironing board be thirty-one 


“inches high, furnished with sleeve board, 


sponge cup, attachments for fastening pad- 
ding to the board, pipe standards and_ sus- 
pended arm, with six-foot cord with plug. A 
sink should be conveniently located. 

In discussing the site, besides the usual con- 
sideration as to accessibility, environment, 
etc., the report says that the skyline should 
not have an angle of more than thirty degrees 
from the base of the building. It is generally 
accepted that the distance of the school build- 
ing from the obstructive buildings or trees 
ought not to be less than twice their height. 

Diagrams are given for the baseball, foot- 
ball and hockey fields, and for basket ball and 
tennis courts. 

Several kinds of heating systems are pre- 
sented and the desirable requirements of each 
discussed. 

A carefully worked-out table for the lighting 
system is given for the various rooms, shops, 
etc., even the best kind of fixtures being 
described. 


STUDENTS’ HANDBOOK OF ENGLISH 


This unpretentious little handbook by Stella 
Stewart Center, published by Boni and Live. 
right, is in harmony with the best educational 
theory in that it sets forth the objectives in 
English to be accomplished during the term 
and puts on the individual student the re. 
sponsibility of achieving these objectives, 
With the plan of work before him, the student 
can take the course at the pace best suited to 
him. 

With the widely varying mental capacities 
as revealed by the intelligence tests some way 
must be worked out for individual advance. 
ment in spite of large classes. Miss Center's 
handbook is an effort to make mass education 
function more eftectively in the education of 
the individual. 

It gives outlines for a twenty-week term oj 
study and could well be used by anyone wish- 
ing to brush up on English as well as by the 
high school pupil. 

The handbook also gives a fine bibliography 
of novels, short stories, plays, essays and 
poems for collateral reading. 


MAKING MAPLE SUGAR AS A SCHOOL PROJECT 

Pictures again and this time of the children 
of the Training School of the Iowa State 
Teachers’ College actually making maple sugar 
from the grove of trees to the south and 
west of the campus. The children first took a 
walk in thé grove and recognized the sugar 
maple trees. Then they decided how to get 
the sap. Mothers were bombarded for pails, 
holes were bored in the trees waist high, and 
spiles made from a hollow fish pole. With the 
help of the janitors a group of happy children 
tapped the trees. The children figured out the 
best “sap days,” collected the sap and carried 
it to the school laboratory to be measured. 

Then they boiled it down in dishpans for 
three successive afternoons, meanwhile becom- 
ing thoroughly familiar with the term “ evap 
oration.” 

The children learned from their parents that 
the early settlers were taught by the Indians 
how to make maple sugar and heard of the 
delights of “sugaring-off” parties. They 
became familiar with the measures used, such 
2s gallon pails and quart cups, quart fruit jas 
of syrup, and half pounds of maple sugat 
candy. 

The record of the flow included date, kind 0 
night, kind of day, the amount of the flow from 
the five trees and the record for the favorite 
tree. 

Finally, this second grade gave a party ! 
the third grade, and served maple sugaf for 
refreshments, thus sharing their joy with 
others. 
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Prizes 


For Excellence in Spanish Studies 


La Prensa of New York, with the co-oper- 
ation of The American Association of Teach- 
ers of Spanish, will conduct the plan of dis- 
tribution. 

There will be five distinct groups, and a 
separate contest conducted for each group. 


5 GROUPS 


I Students in secondary schools (public 
and private); 


II Students in colleges; 


III Students in colleges and _ universities 
seeking an A.M. degree in Romance 
Languages; 


IV Candidates for the degree of Ph.D. in 
Romance Languages, and 


V_ Teachers of Spanish in secondary schools. 
If you are included in any of these groups, 
write for complete details and instructions to 


the 
Editor de El Eco de las Aulas 


LA PRENSA 


245 Canal Street New York, N. Y. 
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or Depressed 


the efficiency necessary in your work 
is diminished. Try taking a teaspoon- 
ful of Horsford’s Acid Phosphate in a 
glass of cold water. 


It is easily and quickly assimilated; 
therefore, it aids digestion and eager- 
ness for work returns. 


Its tonic action increases your resist- 
ance, energy and endurance. 


Horsfords 
Acid Phosphate 


@ is not a habit-forming med- 
icine. It is just a superior 
nourishing food. 


SAVE AMERICA 


Many of us believe firmly that the Prohibi- 
tion Amendment, although not 100 per cent. 
enforced, is making good. But we do not 
always have arguments ready to meet those 
who scoff at it and try to evade it. For such 
use the Woman’s National Committee for Law 
Enforcement has prepared this bulletin. The 
first section, “ Women and Prohibition,” contains 
stirring articles by such leaders as Kathleen 
Norris, Mabel Walker Willebrandt, Mary An- 
derson, Ida Tarbell, Evaygeline Booth, Vis- 
countess Astor and Elizabeth Tilton. 

“If you want Prohibition that prohibits, you 
must get punishments that punish,” is the 
slogan of the second part on Law Enforcement. 

Plenty of “Ammunition for the Battle” is 
given in the third section. Fight any repeal 
or weakening of your state enforcement code. 
Fight any withdrawal of appropriations to 
state or national enforcement acts. Fight 2.75 
beer—the little leak that will sink the big 
ship Prohibition forty fathoms deep. Fight 
by being registered voters, placing men and 
women in office who are with you—Loyalists! 

Especially interesting is the report on “The 
New Europe and Prohibition,” showing how 
the new nations are struggling to safeguard 
their people from the drink dragon. 

The last section gives a number of sugges- 
tive programs for meetings, pageants, etc. 


The bulletin may be obtained from the office 
of the committee, 302 Ford Building, Boston, 
or from the offices of the Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, the Women’s Federation of 
Foreign Missions, the Congress of Mothers, 
the National W. C. T. U., and the National 


THE UNIVERSITY OF COLORADO 


The University was opened in 1877 at Boul- 
der on lands appropriated by Congress. It is 
supported by the proceeds of a fractional mill 
tax and by special appropriations. It includes 
a college of arts and science, a school of medi- 
cine, a graduate school, a school of law, a 
college of engineering, a school of business 
administration, a college of pharmacy, a college 
of education, a university extension division, 
a school of home economics and soctal service, 
and a summer session. 

The tuition ranges from a minimum of $333 
to a maximum of $1,076, depending on the 
course taken and the individual. There are 
twenty research fellowships, each carrying a 
stipend of $400 and tuition. Scholarships are 
granted to high school pupils standing near 
the head of their classes. The total registra- 
tion during the year 1923-4 was 2,707 for the 
regular term, 2,888 for the summer session, 
and 2,096 in the extension division. 
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EDUCATIONAL FORUM 


PROTECT SCIENCE. 


[Professor Cockerell protests against the movement to 
reduce science courses in High Schools. This is a protest 
against a movement in the State University of Colorado.] 

The Committee on High School Relations has submitted 
a report, proposing that whereas two units of science are 
now required of four-year high schools, only one unit (to 
be Physics or Chemistry) shall be required of senior high 
schools, representing the tenth, eleventh and _ twelfth 
grades. It is explained that this one unit will be presumed 
to follow three years of general science in the junior high 
school, in the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. The ten- 
dency of this change would be to eliminate biology (or 
botany and zoology) from the curriculum of the high 
schools, and reduce the physical sciences to either physics 
or chemistry. There might be sufficient demand for addi- 
tional sciences in some schools, to develop good depart- 
ments, the work of which would be accepted as electives; 
but the pressure of other electives, and the reluctance of 
principals and superintendents to build up courses requiring 
specially trained teachers and costly laboratories would 
usually be fatal to the development of strong scientific de- 
partments. I wish to point out that general science in the 
ninth grade is no proper substitute for any one Bf the 
fundamental sciences, and that the proposed change is 
retrograde, and likely to foster the ignorance and super- 
Stition already too prevalent in the country. Certainly it 
is not for the university to encourage such changes. The 
complexity of modern civilization, combined with our 
democratic form of govérnment, will lead to disaster un- 
less the people are sufficiently familiar with the laws of 
nature which we cannot escape, and by which we must 
govern our lives. 

T. D. A. Cockerell. 

May 26, 1924, 


The Izaak Waltonites of Illinois are to seed the marshes 
of the state with rice and celery to recall to the state 
ducks, geese, and coot. 


AN AUXILIARY LANGUAGE. 
Alpena, Michigan, September &, 1924. 


Lucia Ames Mead, 

Dear Madam: I wish to express to you my apprecia- 
tion of the article which appeared in the Journal of Edu- 
cation under the caption “The New Need of an Auxiliary 
Language” in the issue of August 2%. 

You put the case in a very practical, forceful manner, and 
I can see no arguments against it save the profound one 
that stands in the way of every reform, that of indiffer- 
ence and prejudice. 

It seems to me that the most practical thing that the 
League of Nations might bring about would be the recom- 
mendation of some such auxiliary artificial language as 
Ido, which seems to me now to have the stronger claim 
because of the larger number of Latin roots and its sim- 
plicity even over Esperanto. 

Some four years ago I wrote an article on the same 
general theme, a copy of which I am enclosing. At that 
time I had never investigated the claims of Ido and felt 
that Esperanto had the best claim for recognition. I am 
not a linguist and of course my judgments would be of 


little value in this field. I agree with you that such de- 
cisions should be left to the linguistic experts. 

I feel every year the great waste that we bring about 
by teaching or attempting to teach the Natural Modern 
Languages to the youths of the secondary schools. It is 
the exception to the rule if one ever masters one even 
enough for practical commercial use, while the literature of 
the language or the contribution that such language might 
make to science remains in a sealed book. It is sealed to 
all but a small fraction of one per cent. of the people of 
the world because of the impassable barrier of the natural 
language in which it is written. 

Natural language implies much in the way of develop- 
ment that is quite parallel to what was implied when Topsy 
said that she just “growed up.” It seems to me that the 
chaotic spelling of the English language and our worship 
of some of those absurd complications of hieroglyphics :s 
a questionable comment on the intelligence of the people 
who use it as a medium of communication. In this way 
we take a year or two from the educational lives of all our 
pupils wasted in the attempt at memorizing irrational com- 
binations of letters. 

It all seems so plain to me that I can not quite see why 
so few others do not seem to see it or care about seeing it. 
With a generally accepted secondary language that we 
could actually master in secondary schools the world over 
in two years and a rational orthography for our own 
mother tongue it would seem to me that all national or 
international misunderstanding would disappear and _ that 
happy time would be at hand when we would learn of 
war no more. 

I have no idea to whom I am writing these lines, but I 
hope that you will preach your reform gospel whenever 
you may have the opportunity, hoping that some seed may 
fall in good ground and bring forth fruit. Thanking you 
again for the pleasure your article gave me, I am 

Sincerely yours, 
George H. Curtis. 


MODERN EDUCATION. 
[From the Washington Star.J 


“I told my son that he was not giving enough attention 
to the classics,” remarked the conscientious parent. “I 
reproached him for not knowing the difference between 
the Iliad and the Odyssey.” 

“Was he properly apologetic?” 

“Not at all. He merely said nobody could know every- 
thing, and asked me if I knew the difference between 
crystal receptivity and a neutrodyne.” 


—o— 


The Department of Biology and Public Health at the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology now offers the 
degree of Doctor of Public Health. This new degree is 
on the same level as the degrees of Doctor of Philosophy 
and Doctor of Science, requiring at least three years of 
graduate work for those possessing the Bachelor's degree. 

It is becoming increasingly apparent that for many posi- 
tions in the field of public health administration, the en- 
gineering rather than the purely medical viewpoint is most 
advantageous, and it is from this standpoint that the doc- 
torate is now offered. Courses of study in the medical 
aspects of public health, however, are given by well quali- 
fied medical men. 
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BOOK TABLE 


[No publisher or author dictates one line that goes on this page. Nothing is said on this page that the Editor or 


his official representative does not believe to be true.] 


ELEMENTARY ALGEBRA. First Course. By Elmer 
A. Lyman, professor of Mathematics in Michigan State 
Normal School, Ypsilanti, and Albertua Darnell, assis- 
tant dean and head of Department of Mathematics, Col- 
lege of City of Detroit. New York, Cincinnati, Chicago, 
Atlanta, Boston: American Book Company. 

Messrs. Lyman and Darnell have given vitality and in- 
terest to elementary algebra by the use of problems of 
everyday life and by careful correlating with arithmetic. 
They emphasize the utility of algebra and tell how much 
easier it is to solve certain problems by algebra than by 
arithmetic. They realize how much time is being wasted 
by trying to make children think in problems who never 
could think in arithmetical problems. In their algebra 
Messrs. Lyman and Darnell make simplicity the keynote, 
introducing but one new difficulty at a time. A _ specific 
feature of the book is that they use positive numbers only 
making the children familiar with literal notations before 
negative numbers are introduced. They have eliminated 
practically all phases of the subject that are not essential. 
They present no new difficulty without preparing through 
anticipation all the new principles involved. 


WHERE OUR HISTORY WAS MADE. By John T. 
Faris. Book Two. Cloth. — Illustrated. 458 pages. 
Silver, Burdett and Company. . 

Here is a book for which a place must be made. We 
know of no books that will do more to establish in the 
school boys and girls a sense of the realities of American 
history than the two books, “Where Our History Was 
Made.” 

We feel more and more keenly, that the schools must 
find a way to cease making battles so spectacular and 
glorious, and warriors so heroic. One does not need to 
be a “Pacifist’—whatever that is—to lament the traditional 
custom of glorifying battles. As we sat and beheld the 
remarkable moving picture of “Abraham Lincoln” we 
could but regret that the young are being made to associate 
the noblest of all American statesmen with the horrors of 
war. 

The author's description of places is very clear. 

Of Frankfort, Kentucky: “The Kentucky River winds 
through as fair a country as there is in the United States. 
Along its banks are fields of alfalfa and hemp and blue 
grass and tobacco. On its surface float great rafts from 
the mountain region, often in charge of men who gain 
their first experience of the lowlands in the towns that are 
built on the hills by the side of the river.” 

Oi Vicksburg: “The Mississippi, in its lower part, is the 
best example in the United States of a large stream that 
meanders, and that changes its meanderings in a way still 
more trying, so that it is always proving a puzzle to those 
who live on its banks or have business on its waters.” 

While many places “Where Our History Was Made” 
made history because the tide of human affairs was 
changed there Mr. Faris does all possible to lead boys and 
girls to see the place as a human affair, and then shows as 
quietly as possible why it was a strategic point, why the 
place became significant, why the place made victory 
possible. 

The choice of titles of chapters lends a peaceable at- 
mosphere as far as is feasible and be true to historical 


achievements. These titles are: “Where Heroes Pointed 
the Way,” “Indian Tales,” “Some Early Settlements,” “On 
the Trail With the Pioneers,” “In the Growing West,” 
“Progress in Water Transportation,” “Progress on Land,” 
“Making Ready for Educational Progress,” “Where They 
Lived.” 

From first to last Mr. Faris has kept in mind the inftu- 
ence of his book on the better impulses of boys and girls 
as they read of the making of the United States. 


THE FIELD THIRD READER. By Walter Taylor 
Field. Illustrated by Blanche Fisher Taite. Cloth. 
Boston, New York, Chicago: Ginn and Company. 

It is an ever increasing wonder to me that publishers 
can create such a variety of supplementary school readers. 
Fortunately the market is well nigh limitless. Here is a 
Third Reader by Walter Taylor Field, who with Dr, Ella 
Flagg Young created a very wonderful series of School 
Readers only a few years ago. It is as beautiful as a 
work of art, which, indeed, it is. There are fifty lessons, 
all new, all fascinating and yet selected, apparently, to use 
600 new words, adapted to the third grade. Of these only 
fifty words are unphonetic, and these are listed with the 
page in the Third Reader in which they occur. 

There are 140 new one-syllable words, 60 new com- 
pound words, 25 with a double consonant between vowels, 
18 with two different consonants between consonants, 9 
with three consonants between vowels, 20 closed syllables 
opened by removing the first consonant, 20 with second 
syllable beginning with a single consonant, 12 with second 
syllable beginning with two or more consonants as destroy, 
12 with second syllable beginning with a vowel. 

There are groups of words ending in er, est, ly, less, 
ness, ful, tion, sion, ture, 

There are groups with prefixes of dis, mis, un. 

There are groups of words with two sounds of s, like 
noises, two sounds of x, two sounds of th. 

All this is merely incidental, for Field’s Third Reader is 
created to use new lessons on Indian Myths and Legends, 
Autumn Nature Stories, Fairy Stories, Stories of Boys 
and Girls and Animals, Folk Tales from Other Lands, 
Some Poems by a Little Girl—Hilda Conkling—Old 
Stories of Adventure, Stories from American History, 
Springtime Verses, Stories of Travel, and Stories for 
Holidays. 


CURRENT PROBLEMS IN CITIZENSHIP. By Wil- 
liam Bennett Monro, Harvard University. Cloth. 541 
pages. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

Professor Monro has done an unusual and. most im- 
portant professional and pedagogical service in that he 
discriminates skilfully, without saying that he is doing it, 
between the problem and the example in studying civic and 
and social affairs. There is no patent medicine remedy for 
any social or civic problem. There is no mechanical treat- 
ment of a problem. The answer is not the end sought in 
any problem in arithmetic. When you see through the 
problem you have solved it. Getting the answer is purely 
mechanical, not worth while for the man who has solved 
the problem to waste time on getting the answer. 

William Bennett Monro helps young people to see into 
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governmental problems. The men and women who tell 
you just what to do, how to do it, when to do it are mere 
pedlers of cure-all patent medicine guaranteed to cure 
with no value to the guarantee. 

The temptation is great to make patent-medicine text- 
books on governmental problems. Professor Monro in 
“Current Problems in Citizenship” has resisted the lure of 
the “cure-all” rocks and shoals. 

Professor Monro has also made a remarkable distinc- 
tion in limiting his treatment to “cuifrent” problems, go- 
ing back into the past only so far as is absoluely necessary 
in order to get into the current of a current problem. 

The term current problems is used in a broad sense, and 
the discussions are by no means restricted to topics which 
figure in the headlines of the daily newspaper. The latter 
are, for the most part, only the out-croppings of forces 
which are at work beneath the surface of our political, 
social and economic life. Of course the social studies can- 
not be entirely dissociated from history ; their relations are 
too intimate. 

He says: “No problem of democracy, worthy of the 
name, can be solved by merely applying a rule or principle.” 
He lets the student form his own opinions but affords such 
guidance that he may be able to do it intelligently. 


STONE'S SILENT READING. By Clarence R. Stone, 
assisted by Helen DeWerthern. Illustrated by Ruth 
Julien Best. Boston, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco: Houghton Mifflin Company. 

As we have often said we marvel at the ingenuity of 
authors and publishers in increasing the interest of first 
grade children in reading. This school year has brought 
to us several most attractive new primary readers. This 
latest arrival to our desk has an entirely new line of 
colored illustrations, and while of. course there are action 
games as there are in most books, there are so many new 
ideas that interest will be secured and maintained no mat- 
ter what other books the children have seen. The draw- 
ing scheme is sure to fascinate every child. The picture 
that shows by the use of sticks the difference between 
walking, running and hopping is a great success. 

Very early in the year children are expected to draw 
simple things as well as write and talk about them. The 
lesson “Playing With Teddy Bear” is very catchy and we 
think new. While “Learning the Colors” is not new the 
presentation of it is quite new. The lesson “About Mother 
Goose Pictures” is both new and attractive. 


GOVERNMENT AND POLITICS OF BELGIUM. By 
Thomas Harrison Reed, University of Michigan. Gov- 
ernment Handbooks. Edited by David P. Barrows. 
Cloth. 197 pages. Yonkers-on-Hudson, New York: 
World Book Company. 

“Government Handbooks” are, or are to be, studies oi 
each European country with a volume on the Government 
of American Dependencies. Other volumes published are: 
“Evolution of the Dominion of Canada,” by Edward Por- 
ritt; “Government and Politics of Switzerland,” by Robert 
C. Brooks; “Government and Politics of France,” by Ed- 
ward McChesney Sait, Ph.D., and “Government and Poli- 
tics of the German Empire,” by .Fritz-Konrad Kriiger, 
Ph.D. The series will include a description of all govern- 
ments which are of direct interest to American students of 
politics. 

Interest in Belgium has increased marvelously because of 
the plucky way in which she defied the mighty armies of 
Germany. But Belgium is deserving of much more than 
the romantic interest which her heroic part in the late war 
inspires. It is not for nothing that there have been applied 
to her such terms as “land of experiments” and “social 
laboratory of Europe.” She is the only state in the world 
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which has had any really extensive experience with propor- 
tional representation as a means of selecting a national 
legislature. She tried, and after a quarter of a century 
abandoned, universal suffrage, with additional votes jor 
wealth and capacity, in favor of universal suffrage pure 
and simple. The results of the one may now be tested in 
the light of the working of the other. “Compulsory vot- 
ing” has had in Belgium many years of successful applica- 
tion. She has developed through centuries of experience 
an admirable and original type of municipal administration 
through which a vital spirit of local self-government finds 
expression. She has just reorganized her second chamber 
along novel and suggestive lines. These are by no means 
all her experiments. The Belgian mind is bolder in inno- 
vation than the Anglo-Saxon, but it is none the less ready 
to make those concessions which practice exacts ef princi- 
ple. As a result it has given us not only thought but 
achievement. Nowhere, outside of Great Britain, does 
the cabinet system function so smoothly as in Belgium. 
Nowhere are the essentials of constitutional liberty more 
clearly defined or more completely secured. 

The significance of the results of Belgian experience are 
not in the least to be discounted on the ground that she is 
a small state. The very situation which has made Belgium 
the battlefield of Europe has made her the veritable vortex 
of modern industrial life. All the forces which animate 
or disturb the politics of her great neighbors are to be 
found operating with equal intensity within her narrow 
borders. For example, she has a Socialist party of over 
600,000 dues-paying members. Party politics, indeed, are 
more thoroughgoing in Belgium than anywhere else in the 
world. It is the ideal spot for the study of the phenomena 
of party spirit and organization. 


ESSENTIALS OF SPEECH. By John R. Pelsma, Kan- 


sas State Teachers College of Pittsburg. 

New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 

This book is a fundamental treatise on oral reading and 
public speaking which aims to cover the whole field of oral 
expression except dramatics. 

The author begins at the logical beginning—voice control 
—and shows how tone placement and simple vocal exer- 
cises have their fundamental part. He speaks of lisping, 
stammering and other common faults, and shows how they 
can be corrected. Then comes a chapter on “Enunciation 
and Pronunciation,” which outlines the value of the vowel 
and consonant elements—those prime essentials of every 
careful speaker. Next comes a discussion of “Melody,” a 
factor too little regarded. Pitch, compass, inflection, and 
the like are considered here. Other chapters on “Force,” 
“Movement,” “Emphasis,” and “Quality,” are followed by 
a Second Part, dealing with “Public Speaking.” 


336 pages. 


PRACTICAL PROJECTS FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. By Lillian L. Lincoln, Farmington, Maine. 
Cloth. 312 pages. Boston, New York, Chicago, San 
Francisco: Ginn and Company. 

Miss Lillian Lincoln has had an important part in mak- 
ing the Farmington, Maine, State Normal School one of 
the recognized leaders of New England in successful prep- 
aration of teachers for elementary schools, and “Practical 
Projects for Elementary’ Schools” is as ingenious as 2 
talking machine and as practical as a washing machine. 

The genius is in giving twenty-seven chapters the per- 
sonality of “Mary Matilda,” who learns what and when 
and how to eat, and what to do if she cannot sleep. There 
are sixteen groups of lessons which have to do with Health 
Habits, and eleven that promote Good Behavior. There 
follow projects in the construction of a School Theatre, 
a School Store, a School Circus, etc. 
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Fall and Winter Protection Text Books 

Subjected to Daily Handling, Soiling and Wear . 

for Outside Wear. | 

HOLDEN REPAIRING 

| 

THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER COMPANY _ : 

| SPRINGFIELD MILES C. President MASSACHUSETTS 


EDUCATION IN ACTION 


‘This department is opem to contributions from anyone connected with schools or school events in any part of 


the country. Items of more than local interest relating to any phase of school work or school administration are 
sécéptable as news. Contributions must be signed to secure insertion. _ 


The State University of Missouri, James H. Harris, New England Fourteen United States Army and 


Columbia, has had a large increase in representative of Longmans, Green & Navy officers are taking courses in — 
its summer session, especially in its Co., is candidate for mayor of Med- communication engineering in the : 
graduate students, an increase of ford, Mass., with every prospect of Sheffield Scientific School of Yale Uni- . 
nearly 175 per cent. This is a notable election as he is a leader in the city, versity this year. a 

state service. He was on the Governor’s Council for s 


Fryeburg, Maine, Academy is to 
have a new gymnasium. 

The Pennsylvania State Department 
of Education has planned for the ex- 
pansion of its high schools so that 
every child in the state can have a 
four-year high school course. Deputy 
Secretary James N. Rule has charge 
of this expansion of high school op- 
portunities. 

Boston has six new school buildings 
this year and is to have a new junior 
high school. 

Extension classes of the Kansas 
Sta Agricultural College in the past 
yeat had a total enrollment of 694,229: 


FRANK IRVING COOPER 
CORPORATION 
ARCHITECTS ENGINEERS 


Specializing in Schoolhouse 
Planning 


172 Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 


WM. B. ITTNER, F. A. 1. A. 


Architect and School Specialist 
Board of Education Building 


SAINT LOUIS MISSOURI 


several years, which is a high compli- 
ment in Massachusetts. 

Are you reading “Heredity,” which 
began in our issue of October 9? 
The four issues of the Journal of 
Education containing this study will 
be sent to any address for twenty- 
five cents. 


An endowed scholarship of $6,000 in 
memory of the late Edwin M. Bulkley 
has been announced by Professor A. 
Wellington Taylor, dean of the Wall 
Street Division of New York Uni- 
versity. The scholarship, a gift of 
Mrs. Bulkley, was offered in order to 
perpetuate the interest that Mr. Bulk- 
ley had in education, and especially in 
the Wall Street Division, which ac- 
cording to Dean Taylor, owes a very 
large measure of its present success to 
his efforts. Mr. Bulkley was one of 
the senior members of the firm of 
Spencer Trask and Company, and the 
first chairman of the educational com- 
mittee of the Investment Bankers As- 
sociation. In addition to his many 
other financial connections he was one 
of the charter members of the advis- 
ory board of the Wall Street Division 
and in this capacity carried the main 
burden of the school for two years. 
The Bulkley scholarship will be avail- 
able to students for the coming school 
year. It will be awarded by the fac- 
ulty of the Wall Street Division, and 
the only requirement made is that the 
winner specialize in investments. 

Instruction in the use of library 
books is given in several of the high- 
school libraries of Cleveland, Ohio. 


That juvenile delinquency decreases 
with the opening of playgrounds has a 
been verified by recent reports from 
Cincinnati, Ohio. In a period of three 


years since the opening of a play- 
ground in one neighborhood in that . 
city the court records show a reduc- e 
tion in delinquency of sixty-seven per- a 
cent. 


Why Teachers’ 
Eyes Need Care 


'ACING the light all day; 
subjected to irritating 
dust; correcting papers or 
ing research work at night —no 
wonder a Teacher’s EYES so 
often feel Tired, Dulland Heavy. 
A few drops of Murine Night a 
and Morning will protect your : a 
EYES from irritation and keep ; a 


them in a Clear, Bright, = 
Healthy Condition. 
Write THE MURINE COMPANY : 
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AGENCIES. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


Boston, Mass., 120 Boylston St. 
New York, N. Y., 225 Fifth Ave. 

* Syracuse, N. Y., 402 Dillaye Bldg. 
Philadelphia, 1420 Chestnut St. 
Pittsburgh, Pa., 549 Union Trust Bldg. 
Memphis, Tenn., 1084 Court Ave. 


Birmingham, Ala., 809 Title Bldg. 
Chicago, Ill, 28 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Kansas City, Mo., 1020 McGee St. 
Portland, Ore., 409 Journal Bldg. 
Berkeley, Cal., 2161 Shattuck Ave. 
Los Angeles, Cal., 510 Spring St. 


Send for circular and registration form free. 


MISS T. M. HASTINGS 


MISS E. F. FOSTER 


THE EASTERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Reputation founded on over thirty years of successful experience. 


Bstablished 1890 


6 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Edward W. Fickett, Prop. 
Telephone Hay. 1678. 


8 Beacon Street, Boston 
Established 1885. 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


70 Fifth Avenue 
NEW YORK 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers 
to colleges, public and private schools in all parts of the country. 


Advises parents about schools. 


WM. O. PRATT, Manager. 


The Corlew Teachers’ Agency 


GRACE M. ABBOTT, Manager 
_120 BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 


Of sixty-three cities of more than 
100,000 population reporting to J. M. 
Glass, director of junior high schools 
in Pennsylvania, 34 have junior high 
schools in operation; 16 others have 
them in process of organization or are 
planning to organize such schools; 10 
report no junior high schools; and 
only 3 report their decision not to 
adopt them. 


The four issues of the Journal of 
Education containing “Heredity” — 
a study in education and heredity — 
will be sent to any address for 
twenty-five cents. 


Medford, Mass., has a new junior 
high school costing $410,000. Two 
more are to be built soon, the three 
costing $1,000,000. 


BME RSO WN 
College of Oratory 


HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature and Pedagogy in America. It 
aims to develop in the student a knowledge of his own powers in expression, 


whether as a creative thinker or an interpreter. 
Catalogue and full information on application to 


sessions. 


Degrees granted. Summer 


HARRY SEYMOUR ROSS, Dean 


HUNTINGTON CHAMBERS 


BOSTON. MASS. 


THE ARLO PLAN 


THE ARLO BOOKS 


ARLO’S friends advertise him. 
Just this summer some of his friends said: 


Of ANITA 
“The best example of oral composition in the sixth grade I have 
ever seen was one in reproducing Anita.” 

Of PATHWAYS 
“It is the one history that I would put into the hands of every 
boy or girl who was preparing for college eventually.” 

Of WHO KNOWS 
“T do not know_the price of Who -Knows, 
must be worth it, from the write-up by Dr. 
Journal of Education.” 

CLEMATIS 
for 3rd or 4th grades 


PATHWAYS 
for 6th or 7th grades 


but am sure it 
Winship in the 


ARLO 
for 4th or 5th grades 
WHO KNOWS BUSY BUILDERS BOOK 
4th grade and up Upper first and second grades 
By B. and ErRNEst COBB 


THE ARLO PUBLISHING COMPANY 
NEWTON UPPER FALLS, MASS. 


ANITA 
for 5th or 6th grades 
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MEETINGS TO BE HELD 


OCTOBER. 


15-16-17: Annual meeting of ty 
American Chila Health Associ. 
tion, Grand Avenue Temple, Kap. 
sas City, Missouri. 


n, Topeka, Hays, 

ndiana State eachers’ Ssocig 
tion, Indianapolis. a 


16-20: California Teachers’ Associg. 
tion, Bay Section, Oakland and sy 
Francisco. 


18-20: Kansas History T 
sociation, Topeka. 7 


American Public Health Asg. 
ciation, Detroit, Michigan. . 


23-25: West Virginia 
sociation, Bluefield. 


24-25: New Hampshire 
Vocational Education, 


27-31: Washington Educati 
ciation, Walla Walla and “Tacs 


28: Northern Baptist Ed 
ciety, Holyoke, 


29-30: Illinois City Su 
Peoria. 
nois State School B Associa. 
tion, Peoria. 


30-31: Maine Teachers’ 
Bangor. 


30-31.1:West Tennessee 
Association. P.. E 
tary, Germantown. 


Educatior A, 


Societ 
Concon. 


Association, 


Educatt 
Callis, 


30-November 1: Rhode Isl-> 
tute of Instruction, 


31: Franklin County Tea 
sociation, Greenfield 


31-November 1: New J . 
Association’ 


30-31-November 1: Northeas 
souri Teachers Ht 
Swanson, secretary, Kirksville, Mo 


NOVEMBER. 


1: Association of Ameri , 
sities, Minneapolis, 


6-7-8: Colorado Education 
tion, Denver, Grand 
and Pueblo. H. B. 
Secretary, 520 
Building, Denver. 


6.7-8: Annual meeting of Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Milwaukee. 
G. Doudna, Secretary, Madison, 


6: Wisconsin Histor b As 
sociation, Milwaukee. 


6-8: Minnesota Educational Associa. 
tion, St. Paul. 

Iowa Society of Social Science 

Teachers, Des Moines. 

Iowa State Teachers’ Association, 
Des Moines. 
Colorado Education Association, 
Junction, Pueblo, and Dem 
Iowa Association of Mathematics 
Teachers, Ames. 


8-11: Seventh National Conference 
of American Country Life 
tion, Columbus, Ohio. 


13: Massachusetts Superintendents 
Association. 


13-14: New England Association of 
School Superintendents. 


24-26: The Central Section of Call 
fornia Teachers’ Association # 
Bakersfield, Fresno, Visalia ané 
Merced. Superintendent L 
Chenoweth, of Kern County, Presi 
dent; Superintendent W.° J. Cooper 
of Fresno, Chairman of Program 
Committee. 
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§-11: Arkansas State Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Little Rock. 

10-i1: National Association of State 
Universities in the United States of 
America, Chicago, Illinois. 
: Wemen’s Educational and In- 
dustrial Union, Boston, Mass. 

ji-14: Nat:onal League of Compul- 
sory Education Officials, Windsor, 
Canada. 

12-14: Nebraska Home Economics 
Associativ., Lincoln. 

y3-14: Association of Urban Uni- 
yersities, Akron, Ohio. 
18: Farmers Educational Co-opera- 
tive Union, Springfield, Missouri. 
20-22: High Schoo] Conference, Uni- 
versity of Illinois, Urbana. 

21: Illinois Association of Teachers 
of English, Urbana. 

24-25: South Dakota _Commercial 
Teachers Association, Sioux Falls. 
4-26: New York State Science 
Teachers’ Association, Buffalo. 
New York State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Rochester. 
South Dakota Education Associa- 
tion, Sioux Falls. 

2-28: Public School Trustees Asso- 
ciation of Virginia, Richmond. 

27: Co-operative Education Associa- 
tion of Virginia, Richmond. 
Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
(colored), Palestine. 
Home Economics Association of 
Texas, San Antonio. 
Virginia State Kindergarten Pri- 
mary Teachers’ Association, Rich- 


mond. 
Missouri Valley Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Association, Kansas City. 

27-28: National Council of Teachers 
of English, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Iowa Association of Science Teach- 
ers, Des Moines. 

Texas State Teachers’ Association, 
San Antonio. 

28-29:Central Association of Science 
and Mathematics Teachers, Chicago, 
Illinois. 
Association of Colleges and _ Pre- 
nog Schools of the Middle 
tates and Maryland, Philadelphia, 
P 


enn. 

Maryland State Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Baltimore. 

2%: Association of Modern Language 
Teachers of the Middle States and 
Maryland. 

DECEMBER, 
1-6:Association of Colleges and Sec- 
ondary Schools of the Southern 
States, Memphis, Tennessee. 

2%: Pennsylvania State Modern Lan- 
guage Association, Philadelphia. 

27: American Historical Association, 
Richmond, Virginia. 

27-28: American Mathematical So- 
ciety, New York City. 

21-28: American Association for 
Legislation, Washington, D. 


American Philological Association, 
Princeton, New Jersey. 
Geological Society of America, 
Washington, D. C. 
%-30: American Political Science 
Association, Washington, D. C. 
7-31: Botanical Society of America, 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
%-31: Modern Language  Associa- 
tion of America. 
American Psychological Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
Pennsylvania State Education As- 
sociation, Erie. 
Oregon State ‘Teachers’ Association, 
Portland. 
National Commercial Teachers’ 
Federation, Louisville, Kentucky. 
American Association of Teachers 
of Journalism, Minneapolis. 
%-30: National Council of Geog- 
taphy Teachers, Washington, D. C. 
%: Montana State Teachers’ Asso- 
ciation, Helena. 
%-January 3, 1925: American Asso- 
ciation’ for the Advancement of 
Science, Washington, D. C. (Per- 
Manent secretary, Burton E. Liv- 
ingston, Smithsonian Institution, 
Washington, D. C.) 

JANUARY, 1925. 


&10: Association of American Col- 
leges, Chicago, Illinois. 

§-8: Conference of Church Workers 
in Universities, Chicago, Illinois. 


16: Louisville Educational Associa- 
tion, Louisville, Kentucky. 


FEBRUARY. 
2-26: 


Denartment of Superinten- 
ce, Cincinnati. Ohio. 


JOURNAL OF EDUCATION 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 


Exceptional vacancies for available teachers 
Superior teachers for emergency positions 


BARDEEN-UNION TEACHERS AGENCY 
301-303 East Washington Street, Syracuse, N. Y. 


ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY ae. 


Operate everywhere. 


25 E. Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Best Schools, Col- 
497 Fifth Ave. New York. and” Normals 
Symes Bidg., Denver, Colo. 


39TH YEAR booklet, “Teaching 


Peyton, Bidg., Spokane, Wn. As a Business.” 


MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 

and FOREIGN _ , Schools and Families, 

superior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors. 

and Governesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good 
Schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 


j recommends teachers and has filled 
hundreds of high grade positions 
(up to $5,000) with excellent teach- 
ers. Established 1889. No charge 


you neec a teacher for any de- 
sirable place or know where a teacher may be wanted, address H 

31 Union Square, New York 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 4 superior agency for 

366 FIFTH AVENUE superior people. We 
New York City : . 

Charles W. Mulford, Prop. 7®®'Ster only reliable 


Established 1855 candidates. Services 
Cleveland, Ohio, free to school officials. 


406 Union Trust Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa, 


WILLARD W. ANDREWS, Pres. F. WAYLAND BAILEY, Secy. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, Inc. 


Supplies Schools and Colleges with Competent Teachers 
Assists Teachers in Obtaining Positions 
We receive calls for teachers from every state in the Union and can 


certainly be of service to those who wish to teach and WHO ARE 
QUALIFIED TO DO GOOD WORK. 


74 CHAPEL STREET, ALBANY, N. Y. 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS 


WINSHIP We have unusual facilities for placing 


teachers in every part of the country. 


TEACHERS’ 6 Beacon St... Boston, 
AGENCY Long Distance Telephone 
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Healthy minds live in healthy bodi 


es C 
» Give the children the fundamental elements by 
MELODY — RHYTHM ar 
. 4 : and the foundation is well laid for sight-read- 
ing and further development Be 
Try these for a repertoire of lovely melodies ne 
and a variety of useful rhythms for activity 
Individual Test — Each Child Sings a Phrase and interpretation Hearing Evan Williams sing their own th 
wich the Victrola “Wosk.n, Dlynken and 
MELODIES RHYTHMS 
Hush, My Babe (Viola) (2) Happy Land (Violin) 18622 Badinage (Piccolo) (2) Legend of the Bells (Bells) 18800 Cc 
(3) Come Thou Fount of Every Blessing (Viola) (3) Humoresque -(Violin) (4) Scherzo (Bassoon O 
Lullaby (Violin) (2) Birds in the Night (Clarinet) Menuett (Viola) (2) Gavotte (Violin) 
How Lovely are the Messengers (Violin and ’Cello) 18655 
(2) Sze the Conqu’ring Hero Comes (Cornet) Run, Run, Run (2) Jumping (3) Running Game 13840 
If With all Your Hearts (Viola) (2) Pastoral Symphony (4) Air de Ballet 
(English Horn) Waltzes 1, 2 and 9 m; 
daa rs Boating on the Lake (2) Skating (3) Walzer (4) March 18852 : 
ia teen (2) Sweet and Low (Violin) 18664 La yn ree ( a (3) Scherzo (4) L’Arabesque it 
Adeste Fideles (Bells) (2) The Nowell (Oboe) ©) 
(3) Nazareth (Violin) (3) The Witch 18853 
arch of the Tin Soldiers 
Heavenly Aida (Violin) (2) Heaven May Forgive You 18759 Knight of the Hobby Horse (2) The Clock (3) Postillion ati 
(4) Miserere (Cornet) (4) Peasants’ Dance 
Song to the Evening Star (Violoncello) (2) Toreador March (2) Theme for Skipping (3) Flying Birds (4) 18548 in| 
Chorus (Bassoon) (4) (5) Plain Skip (6) Tip Toe re! 
2 arc ) Mare 
Ob. Military March (2) Trotting, Running and High-Stepping th 
Q) Horszs (3) Skipping Theme (4) Military March 
Siegfried’s Call (French Horn) Motive for Skipping (2) Motive for Skipping 18253 ar 
(2) Sweet Bird (Oboe and Flute Theme for High-Stepping Horses (2) Horses or Reindeer 
Running (3) Motive and Theme for Skippi ap 
unnin, ng 
The Bunny (2) Pretty Pussy (3) Little Chickens and 18886 Th, Bull (French) (2) The Hu eae é 
Snow Birds (4) The Squirrel (5) Gold Fish (6) e Bel (French) ( ) Hunter (Bohemian) 7) bien 
til 7 From Far Away (Lithuanian) (4) Memories (Fin- 
Sing, Bluebird, Sing (2) The Butterfly (3) Robin Redbreast 3) (Ger 
(4) Raindrops (5) Pussy Willow (6) The Woodpecker The Bird a-Flying (German) (4) Ash Grove (English 
(7) Jacky Frost (5) In the Valley (Swabian) 
‘The Wild Wind (2) The Rainbow (3) Happy Thought 18887 Vesper Hymn (Sicilian) (2) Au Clair de la Lune 19397 
lolly the Mouse (English) (5) John Peel (English) 
God Loves Me (2) A Christmas Lullaby (3) Evening The Thresher (German) (2) Johnny at the Fair (English) 
Prayer (4; Praise Him (5) The Child Jesus (3) Longing (German) (4) Top o’ Cork Road (Irish) 
Educational Department 


Victor Talking Machine Company 


Camden, New Jersey 
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